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Bessey’s Botany.— Briefer Course. 


Entirely New Edition (1896). With abundant Practical Studies for the Laboratory. 353 pp. 
12mo. $1.12, net. 


Prof. John M. Tyler of Amherst : ‘‘ The new edition 
isa great improvement over even the old one. I have 
used the old one for several years now as the best text 


The Botanical Gazette on the new edition: “It is 
with great pleasure that we welcome this new edition 
of his very useful ‘ Essentials.’ As the book has 
book which I Could find to give a class of beginners a been and must continue to be one of the most largely- 
good introduction to cryptogamic botany, during the used texts, it is to the interest of botany for it to 
brief time which we could allow for that purpose. The pooues current views. The most notable change is to 
plan of the book is excellent, and it is exceedingly well e found in the new chapter on Plant Physiology, a 
executed.” subject which has been made a science since the 


Prof. J. M. Rothrock of University of Pa.ontheolad Old text was written. Protoplasm and cell structures 
edition: “There is nothing superficial in it, nothing ®r@ also freshly presented in the light of new knowl- 


needless introduced, nothing essential left out. The €48@. . . . An effective recasting of a long-tried and 
language is lucid.” * very useful text. 


Johnston’s United States.—New Edition. 


Revised and continued to McKinley’s Election, by Prof. W. M. Daniecs of Priaceton. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 499 pp. 12mo. Half-leather, $1.00, net. (Descriptive circular free.) 


A history of the Nation since the Declaration of Independence, with an Introductory Sketch of Discov- 
ery and Colonization (96 pages). It lays special stress on matters political and social, and subordinates 
military operations. It includes the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, 
etc., and a full Index. It is recommended by 20 colleges, including Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Johns 
Hopkins, Bryn Mawr, Massachusetts Institute, Vassar, and the State Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Lllinois, and Ohio. 


The Hon. William Everett in THE NATION: * The best school history, it seems to us, which has yet been 
presented to the public.” 


Pancoast’s Introduction to English Literature. 


With Maps, Chronological Tables, and a full Index. Convenient “ study lists’ of represent- 
ative works are included. 556 pp. I6mo. $1.25, net. (Descriptive circular free.) 


The Nation: “ The style isinteresting, the conception broad and clear, the biographical details nicely subor- 
dinated to matters more important, and not even the dullest pupil can study it without feeling the historical and 
logical continuity of English literature.” 


NEW, CHEAPER, AND HANDIER EDITIONS OF 


Whitney’s German Dictionary. Gasc’s French Dictionary. 
900 pp. 12mo. $1.50, retadi. 1186 pp. 12mo. $1.50, retati. 


The Publishers’ 1898 List of Bovks for School Libraries 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 
To be Published in January: ¥ 
Pancoast’s Introduction to American Literature. 


Postage on NET books 8 per cent. additional. 


Supplementary Reading 


STANDARD 
LITERATURE 
SERIES. 


Poems of Knightly Adventure. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
DECEMBER 24, 1897. 
From T. W. Harris, Supt. of Schools, Keene, N. H. 
PogMs OF KNIGHTLY ADVENTURE, arranged by 
Dr. Hale, seems to me worthy of especial mention. 
The grouping of these four poems, so different in their 
subjects, yet so like in the underlying strain of high 
ideal and aspiration, with the unusually interesting 
notes and explanations that accompany them, seems 
to me exceedingly happy. 
* * 


* 


* 
From Mason S. Stone, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 
charming collection.” 


17 English and American 
Authors Represented. 
28 numbers now ready. 


6 numbers nearly ready. 
Several numbers in preparation. 


Single: 12%c. paper, 2oc. cloth. 
Double: 20c. paper, 30c. cloth. 
PROF. HALE’S EDITIONS, 

With Introductions and Notes: 
Evangeline (single). 
Enoch Arden and Other Poems (single). 
Lady of the I_ake (d uble). 
Sketch Book (8 Selections) (single). 
Knickerbocker Stories (single). 
Poems of Knightly Adventure (double). 


Ballads and Tales. 


AsuHLanp, Ky., December 22, 1897. 
“BALLADS AND TALES,” the fourth book of the 
Gotpen-Rop Serigs, és a supplementary reader that 
commends itself to my mind as a very valuable ad- 
dition to our elementary literature. It teems with 
beautiful romances and legends of semi- mythical, 
semi-historical persons, that cannot fail to appeal to 


the child-mina. We shall hope to use it in many of 
our classes. —J. G. Crapper, Supt. Ashland Public 
Schools. 


GOLDEN-ROD BOOKS. 


(1st, 2d, and 4th Reader grades.) 
By Joun H. HAAREN, A.M. 


Artistic Binding; Boards. 


GOLDFN-ROD BOOKS: 
Rhymes and Fables, .. . 
Songs and Stories, . 
Ballads and Tales,. . . . .25 
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Correspondence invited. 


Send for a copy of Map of ‘‘ Greater New York.”’ 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 


Mentior the JOURNAL | 
of Jan. 6, 1898. | 


43°47 East Tenth St., New York. 


40000000000 


The Teacher’s Critic. 


This helpful handbook for teachers is made up of the two charming little volumes 
, by JAMES L. HUGHES, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, — ** Mistakes in Teaching” and 

** How to Secure and Retain Attention.’’ They are paged continuously, and accom- 
panied by Contents and Index. The help they have already given to teachers all over the 
country 1s beyond calculation, and they may still be had separately, cloth-bound, at 50 
cents each. ut we have also added them to the Standard Teachers’ Library, and they 
may be had bound together in one volume at $1.00 in cloth, or 5v cts. in manilla. 

** MISTAKES (N TEACHING” discusses tersely in Mr. Hughes’s pleasant way over one hundred of the mis- 
takes commonly made by untrained or inexperienced teachers. It warns young teachers of the errors they 
are liable to make, and calls the attention of older teachers to those they are inthe habit of making: These 
mistakes are arranged under four heads: Management, Discipline, Method, and Manner. Superintendent 
Newell of Maryland said of it: ‘‘ This is one of the most readab/e books of the kind that I have seen. It is 
evidently the fruit of much careful observation and a sound philosophy. For young teachers, I 
know of no book that contains in the same compass so much matter directly bearing on their work and 
capable of being immediately utilized.’ The Ohio Educational Monthly says: “ 1t contains more hints of 
yractical value to teachers than any book of its size known to us;” and Superintendent Snow of Auburn, 
N. Y.: [ have never seen a book of more value to teachers.” 

** HOw TO SECURE AND RETAIN ATTENTION” is written in the same delightfully chatty style, treating 
attractively and helpfully the first serious difficulty the young teacher encounters. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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LIVRE DES ENPANTS. 


FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS 


By PAUL BERCY, B.L., L.D. 


SIMPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS; or, Furst Steps 
in French, with 75 illustrations, to teach children 
who cannot read, followed by the most popular 


gs of French children, 12 chansons et rondeaux, 


Pour UVetude du Francais. 


A simple, easy,and progressive French Primer, in 


the 
. illu 


natural method, for young students, with 40 
strations. 1l2mo, cloth, 100 pages................ We 


LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. A continua- 
tion of LIVRE DES ENFANTS, illustrated with over 


50 p 


ictures, upon which the lessons are based. 12mo, 


166 PAGS T5e. 


LE F 
for 


"RANCAIS PRATIQUE. This book is written | 
special instruction of Americans intending to | 


travel in France. Itcan be used as a first book for 


eve 


ryone wishing to make a thorough study of the 


French. 1 vol., 12mo, 191 pages, cloth.............. £1.00 | 


LECTURES FACILES, 


plete course. 


202 pages 


aires. 12mo, cloth, 276 pages 


Berey’s French Reader). 


SHORT SELECTIONS for Translating English into 
75e 


French. l2mo, cloth 


LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 2me PARTIE ( for Inter- 
mediate classes ), varieties historiques et litter- 
1.2 


our l’Etude du Francais, 
avec notes, grammaticales et explicatives. Cloth 
This makes, with LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUK, acom- 


LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, \re PART1B, Methode 
pratique pour l’etude de cette langue. 12mo,cloth, 


CONTES ET NOUVELLES MODERNES ( Paul 
With explanatory English 
notes. 12mo0, cloth, 328 cece $1.00 


KEY TO“ SHORT SELECTIONS," etc. 12mo0,cloth, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, “eon NEW YORK, 


constant wonder. + + 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


This exactly describes ESTERBROOK’S turned-up point pens. Their numbers, 477 “POSTAL,” 
and 531 FLYER,” are unequaled. The ease, the grace, the comfort with which they write is a 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


DIXON’S “HIGH SCHOOL” PENCILS 


SM 
981 


MB 
982 


Grade Stamps, S 
Trade Nos., 980 


Grade Stamps, S SM MB 
Trade Nos., 987 988 989 


Dixon’s “ High School ” Pencils, being of fine quality and carefully graded, have been 
adopted by many of the leading School Boards. The two sizes make them peculiarly 
suited for schools. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


of t 
the 


Patent Dozen Package ; % Gross Boxes. 


| ROUND SHAPE, ‘SATIN FINISH,’’ REGULAR DIAMETER. 


M MH 
983 984 


ROUND SHAPE, ‘*‘ SATIN FINISH,” TABLET SIZE. 


M M Hl 
990 991 


986 


H Vi 
992 993 


Any teacher who would like to know more about lead pencils should send for a copy 


he * Teacher’s Note Book.” It is sent free 


time and trouble of writing for it. 
: Jersey C 


of charge, and will pay any teacher well for 


ity, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVII.—No. |. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postaue. 


The Crowning Triumph 


of a long and successful career— 


THE NEW MODELS 
of the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


The Always-Best 
made better 
WYCKOFP, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, * York 


Typewriter 
Yel. 4 


‘ow 


A NEW DISCOVERY! 
“DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE-GLASSES.” 


Superior to all other glasses 
for Reading or Distance. 
Guaranteed to cure Weak 
Eyes and Poor sight, In- 
flamed Lids, Pain about the 
Kye, Headache, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia, Sore Eyes. 

These glasses can be used for hours in the strong 
est light, and they will not tire nor strain, but 
strengthen and invigorate the Eyes. Glasses fitted 
by mal, providing you answer the following quesa- 
tions: How old? Ever wear glasses? How long? Can 
you see better by holdtnag print at an increased dis- 


tance? Do your eyes tire when reading in strong 
light? What do you want glasses for? 
Highly recommended by Doctors, Lawyers. 


Clergymen, and Mechanics. 


Price of these glasses, with a Warranted Gold 
plated frame, $2.95. 


THESE GLASSES ARE MANUFACTURED 
ESPECIALLY FOR OPTICAL USE, 
Can be had only from 
GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, 
(German Optical Institute) 
28 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mention the Journal of Education. 


ATLANTIC 
COAST LINE. 


‘‘ FLORIDA FAST LINE’? ) 
Via Washington, Richmond and Charleston. \ 


QUICKEST TO ALL 
WINTER RESORTS 


EKIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


importers and Manfrs. | 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


SOAP 


Chemicals, Minergls, &e. 


pu 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


The tender skin of ine 
fants and children 
should come in con: 
tact with only the 
rest of Soaps. 


e Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


1046, VERTIGKAPH, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ 
GAVERTICULAR PEN 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1047, MULTISCKIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


"Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great a for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what bk personally know of the results here and elsewhere, | am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, 83.50. feow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F H COOK & (0... Leominster, Mass 


Southern Railway. 
THE GREAT ARTERY OF TRAVEL BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Reaching all prominent S uthern Cities, and the famous 
Winter Kesor:s of Asheville, Aiken, Augusta, 
and all points in Florida, California, and Mexico. 
Perfect THE ROUTE OPERATING THE 
Dining and Sleeping Car Washingten and Southwestern Vestibule Limited, 


U. s. Fast Mail, 
Service. Wlorida Short Line Limited. 


For full particulars and descriptive matter, call on or address the following 

Boston, Mass.—C, D. BOYD, New England Agent, 

“ “6 GEO. C. DANIELS, Traveling Pass. Agent, 228 Washington St. 

J Philadelphia— JOHN M. BEALL, Dist, Pass. Agent, 828 Chestnut St. 
| Baltimore— J.C. HORTON, Pass. Agent 201 East Baltimore St. 

Washington— L.S. BROWN, General Agent, 705 15th St.. N. W. 

New York— ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Pass. Agent, 271 Broadway. 
J.M. CULP, Traftlic Mgr., Washington, D.C. W. A. TURK, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Department of Superintendence, 


E. A. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., February 22--24, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Double Daily Service 


Via Colonial and Federal Express from 


AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 


AGENCIES 


BOSTON 
Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattanooga. 


Tickets good, going, February 18--21. 


Special rates will be announced later. 


GEORGE M. ROBERTS, 


Pass’r Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


A GOOD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our suoscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
ile eso OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 


Che 


SOUTH 


Route of the celebrated *“*New York- 
Florida sSpecial,’’ luxuriously ap 
pointed. Unequalled Schedules and Ser 
viee Only line running Solid Vestibul 
ed Trains to Florida. Only sure connec- 
tion with Federal Express” from Boston. 


J. H. JOHNSON, N.E. Agt., 


Subacribers to the JOURNAL 


300 Washington Street, Boston. 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 


ing a new vearly anbacription 23 


NEW ENGLAND PURLISHING CO, 
2 Somerset Street. Hoston. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 


W antec § part of their spare time to soliciting 


orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 


furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Dent... N. PTR. CO., 


3 Somerset S8t,, Boston, Mags. 


The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


=| Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents ad Jitional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subsc:iber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO... 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


SCHOOL 
Send for new Catalogue. 


Boston Binrer 


4 
lili 


Ww 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 


SUPPLIES New York. 


per cent Pure 
END FOR 
The Boston Collection > 


of Kindergarten Stories, 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


WHITE HORSE BRAND 


This celebrated brand of 
Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sold in every state and territory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
our great warehouses, 

We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented. 

Men’s suits, $4.00 to $15.00; Boys’ suits 
$3.00 to $10.00. Men’s pants The to $4.00. 

Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
227 to 229 Adams Street, Chicago. 


TO SEE 


Niagara Falls! 


The Best Vew of the Great Cataract 
is obtained from 


The Observation Tower. 


Opposite Prospect Park, entrance to the State Reser- 
vation. Fare, 25cts. An unequaled Panorama, em- 
bracing the Magnificent Landscape, Kiver 
and the Falls. The best view of the River and Kapids 
is gained by a trip over 


The Gorge Route, 


Lewiston Railroad, 


AMERICAN SIDE. 


This splendidly equipped Electric Line traverses 
the entire length of the Niagara Gorge, on the 
American shore, close to the water’s edge, from the 
Falls to Lewiston, passing many Caves, Rapids, Bat- 
ue Grounds, and Historic Points. Fare for round 
trip, 60 cts. 

To see Niagara Falls as it should be seen, cheaply, 
thoroughly, and quickly, the tourist should ascend 
the Observation Tower, and later take a trip over the 
most complete Electric Route in the world. Train 


every ten minutes. 
J. M. BRINKER, President, _ 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ELCIN WATCH 


There are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches. If you buy 
one of them you know you will have 
the best timekeeper that American 
skill ean make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 


handsomely engraved, heavily gold 
plated, will last a lifetime and are 
known the world over asthe standard 
of American make. W ltoanyone 
giving ust his watch, 
rents’ or | 
with privil If 
atisfactory, 6.50 and 


express 
eur expense and pay nothing. All 
watches are guaranteed. If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
charges and give a beautiful chain 
free. e 
ROYAL MFC. CO. 
334 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Tle 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, ali 
sizes Of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
& Romerset St.. Roston. 


WHEN corresponding with advertisers please 


mention the “Journal of Education,” 
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FROM A PAINTING 
AUTUMN LEAVES. BY W. GRANVILLE SMITH. 
_, “6 HE brilliancy of the autumnal foliage lasts but a short season at most; when 
6 ge he biting fros leted i k, the trees shed their dead and lustrel 
“a ge the biting frost has completed its work, the trees shed their dead and lustreless 
San E.. leaves and wait for nature to clothe them anew. 
+6") One So with our garments; unless protected they must be discarded a 
| ay. at the end of the season, not worn out, but ruined by the biting i's 
ab 6 %) alkalies of common soaps and soap powders. 
| ue , You can protect your clothing and secure from it an extra 
a* 8 season’s wear by requiring your laundress to use only IVORY SOAP. 


IVORY SOAP IS 99440 PER CENT. PURE. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.206 Co" 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE SOUL'S SCIENCE. 


Can History prove the truth which hath 
Its record in the silent soul? 

Or mathematics mete the path 
Whereby the spirit seeks its goal? 


Can love of aught but love inherit 
The blessing which is born of love? 

The spirit knoweth of the spirit; 
The soul alone the soul can prove. 


The eye to see, the ear to hear, 
The working hand to help the will; 

To every sense his separate sphere, 
And unto each his several skill. 


The ear to sight, the eye to sound, 
Is callous; unto each is given 
His lorddom in his proper bound. 
The soul, the soul to find out heaven! 


There is a glory veiled to sight; 

A voice which never ear hath heard; 
There is a law no hand can write, 

Yet stronger than the written word. 


And hast thou tidings for my soul, 
O teacher? to my soul alone intrust 
Alone the purport of thy scroll; 
Or vex me not with learned dust. 


—Owen Meredith. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Goretur: Everything in the world may be endured 
except continual prosperity. 

Percy Jewett Boston: Oratory is not 
a lost art, merely a discarded one. 


Ruskin: The value of philosophy lies in the num- 
ber of truths it enables one to reconcile. 


Henry Houck, Px.D., Pennsylvania: One of the 
rights to which every child is entitled is to be taught 
to obey. 


J. L. Spatpine, Bishop of Peoria: The thought 
and love of man give to matter its spiritual element, 
its truth and beauty. 


Avice FREEMAN Patmer: When things go wrong 
in the schoolroom, the why is probably behind the 
desk on the teacher’s platform. 


SUPERINTENDENT BENJAMIN BAKER, Newport, R.1.: 
Too many teachers draw their ideas of education from 
the deep wells of their imagination or from the shal- 
low pools of their experience. | 


Joun C. Van Dyke: You must look at pictures 
studiously, earnestly, honestly. It will be years be- 
fore you come to a full appreciation of art, but when 
at last you have it, you will be possessed of one of 
the purest, loftiest, and most ennobling pleasures that 
the civilized world can offer. 


SupPERINTENDENT R. B. DupGron, Madison, Wis. ; 
The teacher needs not only exactness of method, but 
spontaneity of life; not knowledge alone, but power ; 
not information only. but inspiration. Above all, he 


mist possess that power and enthusiasm of heart and 
mind that “shall transmit knowledge into wisdom, 
ethics into goodness of life, and noble thoughts and 
purposes into a will power used in just, and pure, and 
noble living.”’ 


WHAT PUBLIC EDUCATION SHOULD AC- 
COMPILISH IN A FREE REPUBLIC. 


BY EDWIN P. SEAVEK, 
Superintendent of Boston Schools. 


Extract from address before Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation.) 


It has become every child’s right to be educated, 
not only for his own sake, but for the sake of the 
community. 

Public instruction in the state should educate at 
the university, with or without the consent of the 
parents, all youth whose talents, as discovered in the 
secondary schools, give fair promise of a return. 

The secondary school should be kept in close touch 
with the university. 

A separate high school ought not to be required for 
preparation for the university. The old classical 
highway is now not the only way to the university. 
The university is being brought nearer and nearer 
to the people, 

There should be considerable enlargement of the 
course of study in the high school. 

‘Until our high schools reach European standards, 
there will be desirable improvements to be made. 

Consider the great body of youth of high school 


E. P. SEAVER. 


age who have no desire to fit themselves for the uni- 
versity. What shall public schools do for them? 
Here are commercial schools and evening schools; 
here, also, a system of* industrial education. But 
every one of these is capable of great extension. Com- 
mercial education in this country is narrow compared 
with that of Europe. Industrial education here is 
just beginning. Free drawing schools comprise the 
only industrial education in the evening. 

Industrial ignorance is the cause of. despair, reck- 
lessness, and violence, which too often characterizes 
masses of workingmen. Industrial education is the 
remedy for this. 

Republics ought to do no less in industrial educa- 
tion than monarchies. 

Industrial education from eight to fourteen should 
be universal, and to be universal it must be free and 
compulsory. It is the best security of tax payers. 

There are many, even to-day, who think that the 
public school is good for the masses of children, but 
not good for their children. Never was there a 
greater mistake. “If once in the life of every Boston 
hoy—if only for three Phillips 
Brooks, “he might be a pupil of a public school, it 
would put an element into his life which he would 


months”’—says 


never lose.” 


By making schools good, by making laws to com- 


pel parents to keep their children in school, by these 
means can public instruction be made to accomplish 
all that it should. 

There must be the education of all citizens for 
good citizenship. We may be keen for our own inter- 
est, but indifferent to public interest. 

Universal suffrage in itself offers no guarantee of 
civil liberty. 

The worst evil in a free commonwealth is indiffer- 
ence; the cure, not more intelligence, but more con- 
science. 

Give him (the youth) the knowledge of his rights, 
and let him maintain them; and the knowledge of the 
equal rights of others, and let him respect them. 

[ct public. instruction meet the child in his 
ver derest years; let him gain all useful knowledge, all 
J-sirable skill. . . . Finally, as he goes out into the 
world, his duties to his government and to his neigh- 
hors are clear in mind, his heart is full of gratitude 
to the state which has provided him with such a 
foundation, and he is filled with a desire to serve the 
republic as long as life and strength may last. 


CHILD STUDY IN WESTFIELD AND VICIN- 
ITY.—(1) 
BY SUPT. CLARENCE BRODEUR. 


Toward the latter part of 1896 Principal Chapin 
of the Westfield normal school issued a prospectus of 
contemplated work in child study to the teachers and 
superintendents of Westfield and vicinity. The pros- 
pectus announced a course of eleven Saturday meet- 
ings to be held at the Westfield normal school under 
the direetion of Will S. Monroe. So far as is known 
to the writer of this article, this was the first attempt 
by a Massachusetts normal school to continue its 
educational work after graduation from the school. 
It was probably in the minds of the originators of the 
movement that fifteen or twenty teachers would avail 
themselves of this opportunity to study children; but 
much to the surprise of everybody the course was 
taken by between seventy-five and one hundred people. 

That the study of children may have its greatest 
effect the results of any such effort as this should be 
available to all those interested in similar work else- 
where. ‘The results of the investigations made at 
Westfield and vicinity are submitted, not that they 
prove anything as to the conduct of educational 
affairs, but that they may be added to the results of 
other investigators to confirm or disaffirm their de- 
ductions. It is, after all, the individual child who is 
to be studied; but we shall be the readier to sym- 
pathize with the individual if our sympathies have 
been kindled and our hearts warmed by a lively inter- 
est in children; we cannot study children without giv- 
ing to every child more of that kindly attention which 
is his due, 

The children who were the subjects of these inves- 
tigations are to be found mainly in the schools of 
Westfield, West Springlield, Chicopee, and Warren. 
Thev include children of all classes of people,—well- 
to-do merchants, professional men, clerks, successful 
suburban farmers, skilled mechanics of the pump 
shops and bieyele factories, the French Canadian em- 
plovees of the cotton mills,—all sorts and conditions 
of children are to be found among those who answered 
the questions submitted by those interested in this 
It is for this reason that the results obtained 
Most of the children ex- 


amined live in large towns or cities, but where the 


work. 
are the more valuabte. 


life is essentially a country life. 


TEST !. EMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
DREN-—-FEAR. 


The children were asked to write a composition on 
the things they used to be afraid of; the question was 


CHIL- 


J 
. + 
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put in this form that no one might be led through a 
fancied shame to decline or fail to express himself 
freely. It was taken for granted that present mental 
states would be more potent than the memory of past 
fears, and that thus a fairly accurate statement of 
the present fears of the children would be secured. 
Nine hundred sixty-two children -presented 
papers. The chief objects of fear expressed are sub- 
mitted in the following table:— 

Boys. Girls. T’tl. 


63.660 77 132 209 
Negroes, Indians, and Chinese....... 27 27 54 
179 281 460 
Mechanical agencies...........cceeeeee 95 96 191 


Supernatural agencies. 


FEAR TESTS-—-COMPARATIVE TABLE. 

A study of these figures indicates that, so far as the 
children examined are concerned, there are more fears 
due to animal agencies than to any other,—human 
agencies, natural agencies, mechanical agencies, and 
supernatural agencies causing fear in the order given. 
It will be interesting to compare these results with 
those referred to later on and contained in the com- 
parative table which follows. If the figures opposite 
the head “Animal Agencies” be plotted so that the 
result may be shown graphically, it will be seen that 
girls are more susceptible to such fears than are boys; 
eighty per cent. of the girls of six years of age assert 
that they were afraid of some animal agency; this 
percentage steadily decreases until at fourteen years 
of age but forty-three per cent. are so affected. 
Ahout seventy-two per cent. of the boys fear some 
animal agency, and the percentage is quite uniform 
until the age of eleven years is reached, when there is 
a rapid drop to thirty-eight per cent. at fourteen years 
of age; after this age is passed there seems to be a 
slight increase, until at sixteen years of age fifty-three 
are afraid of certain animal agencies. 

Of the animals occasioning fright the dog is easily 
first. Nothing seems to the writer to so vitiate the 
results of this test as the large number of pupils who 
assert that they are afraid of dogs; almost equally are 
That the dog, the pet of so 
many children, should be or should have been an ob- 


boys and girls affected. 


ject of terror to so many children is not easily ex- 
plained. The curve shows that up to ten years of age 
girls are more afraid of dogs than are boys; after this 
age the situation is reversed. Eight-year-old girls 
have the greatest fear of dogs, thirteen-year-old girls 
the least; 
dogs, after which time less and less is the dog an ob- 


thirteen-year-old boys are most afraid of 


ject of terror. 

Until eight years of age and between twelve and 
fifteen, boys seem to be more afraid of snakes than 
are girls, and when eight years of age they are most 
fearful; girls are most fearful when six years old, but 
the fear of snakes to the girl steadily decreases after 
that age. 

Girls seem to be more fearful of mice than are boys; 
they are most afraid when ten years of age. After 
this time there seems to be a steady decrease in the 
fear-inspiring possibilities of the mouse, until, as we 
all know, the mature woman knows no such fear. 

Nearly a third of the children tested confess to a 
fear of the dark. For boys the curve is tolerably 
constant, being most strongly marked at seven years 
of age, and least at thirteen years of age; between 
nine and thirteen years of age there is almost no 
variation. Girls are more afraid of darkness than are 
boys, and are most fearful when thirteen years of age. 


Girls are more fearful of tramps than are boys; 
they are least afraid when eight years old, and most 
afraid when eleven years old; after this there isa 
steady decrease in the number of fears due to this 
cause, There is little variation in the curve for fear 
of tramps by boys. 

One interesting result is the comparatively small 
number of cases where fear of ghosts exists. Of the 
962 children tested but fifty-four state that they have 
It is to be hoped that 
the leaven of common sense is working in the minds 
of mothers and nurses, and that we may expect this 
source of fear to be less and less potent as the good 


ever feared ghosts or goblins. 


work goes on. 

The following comparative table is submitted that 
the results given above may be compared easily with 
three similar tests—that of Dr. G@ Stanley Hall with 
1,700 school children, and of Will S. Monroe with 
certain normal school students and model school 


children of Pennsylvania:—+ 

on = 

tS = = 

Number children examined.....: ; 962 88 158 1,701 
Whole number fears expressed. .2,690 605 1,014 6,456 
ANTMAl GRONCIOS: 1,616 184 387 1,239 
460 103 219 1,297 
Thunder and lightning........ 81 35 75 603 
369 52 128 589 
Mechanical agencies............ 191 11 33 365 
Supernatural agencies........... 54 6 43 203 


HINTS FOR BROWNING STUDY.—(11.) 


BY MARIE ADA MOLINEUX. 


The first on our list of poems suitable for young 
people is “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” The idea 
of this poem is a tradition. In the “Familiar Letters” 
of James Howell, October 1, 1643, he gives the oc- 
currence as taking place two hundred and fifty years 
earlier; that is, in the year 1393. Also, Richard 
Verstegan in his “Restitution of Decayed Intel- 
ligence” gives a detailed account. This book was 
written in 1605, 
hook when he wrote his poem. 
able authority for the tradition, and the Grimm 
brothers note ten different writers. They date the 
281, like the inscription in the town. 


srowning had not seen Verstegan’s 
There is a consider- 


incident in 
Browning's version was translated into German and 
published in the Hamelin newspaper in 1880, taking 
up the whole of one edition. It was written by the 
poet for the entertainment of the son of the great 
tragedian, Macready. It is considered by critics to 
be the most popular poem by any poet of the present 
age, 

Compare the legend with that of the fiddler of 
What other 
Find in different 
guide-books, or books of travel, any interesting de- 
scriptions of the town of Hamelin and its location. 
What is the moral? 
committing to memory? 


Brandenberg, of the hermit of Lorch. 
countries have similar legends? 


Is there any quotation worth 


or interesting information along the lines of the 
above suggestion, see Dr. Brewer's “Reader’s Hand- 
book,” and S$. Baring Gould’s “Curious Myths.” 
Also, the story of the “Mouse Tower on the Rhine” 
may be read for a pendant. 

2. “An Incident of the French Camp.”—The 
basis of this incident is historical, only it was a brave 
It is more or less 
Why was Napoleon pro- 
vocative of such enthusiastic devotion? Where is 
Ratisbon? and what is memorable in its history? 


man, not a boy, that was the hero. 
poetical for this change? 


3. “Herve Riel.”—This superb ballad was written 
at Croisie to raise money for a contribution to the 
Paris relief fund that was being collected for the 
hunger-stricken Parisians after the siege, and it has 
However, the French were some- 
what wroth, and, having forgotten the incident, 


a historical basis. 


denied its existence.’ The records of the Admiralty 
being consulted were found to sustain Browning, ex- 
cept that the hero asked entire dismissal from ser- 
vice and obtained his wish, a greater boon than 
dwellers under a non-military rule can easily appre- 
ciate. For a curious conincidence in names and ser- 
vice, in times still more remote, see the London 
Browning society’s papers March 30, 1883, page 68. 

What was the probable reason of the poet’s change 
in the ending of the story? What is the law regard- 
ing military and naval service in France? What is 
the law in the United States? What is the moral of 
the poem or the lesson to be drawn? 

4. poem, too, has a his- 
torical foundation. Herodotus gives it in detail; be- 
fore reading aloud the poem it would be well to pre- 
face it by reading the translation of the portion of the 
fourth book of Herodotus containing the story. The 
metre was an invention of the poet, and it should be 
noted how harmonious it is for its purpose. Is there 
a moral. 

The mythological allusions should be explained and 
the reason for the choice of fennel. Mrs. Browning’s 
poem of “The Dead Pan” might be read as a pendant. 

5. «“Echetlos..—This is another story of Mara- 
thon, vigorously and attractively told. © Compare 
Macaulay's “Battle of Lake Regillus.” Are there 
other similar traditions? Why are Miltiades and 
Themistocles blamed ? 

6. “Muleykeh.”—The Arab’s love for his horse 
is vividly and pathetically depicted in this very beauti- 
ful versified tale. It would be well to read in this 
connection the lovely story in Laboulaye’s fairy book, 
translated by Mary L. Booth, called “Abdallah.” 
The story is too long to read as a whole at a meeting, 
but could be read at home and a sketch of it given by 
some member of the club. Is there a moral? 

7. “How They Brought the Good News.”—The 
ballad thus entitled is a companion in popular favor 
to the Pied Piper. The whole affair is imagined by 
the poet, and never really occurred, so far as history 
tells us, although it might very easily have happened. 
The news was of the pacification of Ghent, and the 
story of that time should be read in Motley’s “Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” volume 3, part I. An inter- 
esting article in the London Academy of April 2, 
1881, should also be consulted. The poem was writ- 
ten when the poet was off the African coast in the 
Mediterranean sea, when he was feeling how delight- 
ful it 
favorite horse, York, and then he fell to weaving a 
It was written on the fly-leaf of a 
There is a rapidity of move- 


would be to have a ride on the back of a 


logical story. 
hook he was reading. 
ment, an excitement in the poem that has rarely been 
equalled. Browning was very fond of animals, as 
may be seen by a number of his poems and by various 
allusions. Were they not such trying poems to sen- 
sitive feeling, it might be well to compare with the 
affection of the hero of the ride the callousness of the 
doctor in Tray, or the properly-crippled Donald. 


THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM. 


BY ROBERT J. ALEY, INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


The article in the November Educational Review 
on “Present Status of the Elective System in Ameri- 
can Colleges” is interesting, not only for what it con- 
tains, but also for what it omits. That it gives an 
accurate and impartial statement of the system of 
election in the twenty-five colleges considered, I pre- 
sume no one will question. There may be question, 
however, as to whether these twenty-five colleges are 
The state universities of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
and Indiana are certainly as representative American 
colleges as three-fourths of those given in the article 
in question. If by representative is meant strength 
and character of faculty, size and earnestness of 
student body, extent and power of influence in educa- 
tional and state affairs, then these state institutions 
should occupy a prominent place in such a list. That 


really representative. 
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they have less conservatism than many of those con- 
sidered, few college men would doubt. That they 
are playing a large part in the solution of the elective 
problem, every student of the question ought to know. 
On this subject I wish to present the claims of one of 
these institutions, Indiana University. Twelve years 
ago there was a general revision of Indiana’s cur- 
riculum. The committee who had this matter in 
charge was made up of such men as David Starr 
Jordan, now president of Stanford, R. G. Boone, now 
president of the Michigan state normal, and H. C. G. 
Von Jagemann, now of Harvard faculty. This com- 
mittee gave to the subject much study, and to the uni- 
versity a curriculum which has stood the test for 
twelve vears. Under the operation of the present 
curriculum the annual graduating class has increased 
from an average of twenty-five to an average of more 
than one hundred. 
faculty to other institutions and have been very in- 


Men have gone from Indiana’s 


strumental in introducing the elective system inte 
these institutions. A great part of the elective plan 
in at least three of the institutions mentioned on page 
3¢1 of the November Review is due to Indiana men. 

A credit in Indiana University is given for 
the successful completion of a course pursued 
daily for one term. There are three terms in a 
year, and a student is expected to carry the equiva- 
lent of three full studies each term. Thirty- 
six credits are required for graduation. These thirty- 
six credits are to be distributed as follows: (a) Three 
in English; (b) three in mathematics; (c) three in 
laboratory science; (d) six in language; (e) twelve in 
some one department or under the direction of the 
department; (f) nine as the student may elect. It 
will be seen that the university actually fixes but six 
credits, three in English and three in mathematics. 
In language the student may choose Latin, Greek, 
rench, German, or Italian. Ile may take his work 
all in one language, or one year in each of two lan- 
guages. The year’s work in science may be in phy- 
sics, chemistry, botany, zoology, geology, astronomy, 
or experimental psychology. 

The major study in which twelve credits are re- 
quired may be selected from any one of seventeen co- 
crdinate departments. The nine purely optional 
credits are usually determined by the bent of the 
student and the operation of his major study. é 

This plan gives the opportunity to every student to 
find himself. It puts a spirit of earnestness and de- 
votion to work into the student body not seen when 
there are rigid requirements. It allows the student 
in a large sense to make his college course a specific 
preparation for his profession. It puts a more 
earnest spirit into the teaching force, for the depart- 
ments must live or die on their merits. 

Naturally such a plan makes impracticable a 
variety of degrees. Every student who completes 
the requirements as above outlined receives the A. B. 
degree. Of course the conservative is horrified that 
the hoary old A. B. degree can be received without 
either Greek or Latin. But for twelve years such 
A. B. men and women have Keen at large and no seri- 
ous harm has yet come. Some of them have even 
sone to the great Eastern institutions and have ear- 
ried off with highest honor the highest degrees ob- 
tainable. After twelve years’ experience, nothing 
could induce either faculty or students to go back to 
the old plan. 


PAY GOOD TEACHERS. 


BY JOHN S. ROESELER, 
Prairie Du Sac, Wisconsin. 


liberal wages. Poor 


I would not have a 


teachers deserve 
teachers are dear at any price. 
poorly qualified teacher teach my children even if she 
agreed to do it for nothing, no, not even if she were 
willing to pay me money for letting her get the prac- 
tice. T hold the minds of my children too sacred to 
allow them to be experimented upon by bunglers. I 
know too well that it will dwarf their minds, give 


(rood 


them a distaste for proper study, and fix bad habits 
that a lifetime of proper teaching cannot eradicate. 
I would not place a costly watch for repair in’ the 
hands of an unskilled every-day laborer, much less the 
mind of my child, the most complicated machine, pos- 
sibly, in the hands of an unskilled teacher who knows 
little or nothing of the workings of the human mind. 
Teachers who have finished a high school course at 
least understand a little of the A B C’s of the human 
mind, but it requires normal school instruction to 
learn to understand something of the necessary com- 
binations. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN* 


BY . WN. 


{Decorate the schoolroom with various patriotic em- 
blems. Have a portrait of Abraham Lincoln draped in 
national colors, centrally located, with “Right - makes 
might,’’ or some other appropriate sentiment, and the 
figures 1809-1865 beneath. Borrow pictures of Lincoln 
and his cabinet. Lincoln’s family, his birthplace, his 
home in Springfield, etc., to add to the interest. ] 


SONG.—-‘America.” 
RECITATION.—“‘Abraham Lincoln.” 


This man, whose homely face you look upon, 
Was one of Nature’s masterful, great men; 

Born with strong arms, that unfought battles won; 
Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen. 


Chosen for large designs, he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart; 
Wise, too; for what he could not break, he bent. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Copyright, 1&94, by A. W. Elson & Co., Boston. 


Upon his back a more than Atlas-load, 
The burden of the Commonwealth was laid; 
He stooped, and rose up to it, though the road 
Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 


Hold, warriors, councilors, kings!—all now give place 
To this dear benefactor of the race. 
—R. H. Stoddard. 

Sketch of Lincoln’s humble birth and early life. 
{| Material on this topic may be found in any of the lives 
of Lincoln.] 

ANECDOTE.—‘Lincoln a Peacemaker.” 

One afternoon after school, as a party of pupils were 
passing along the path, a dispute arose between two of 
the boys about the spelling of a word, which became so 
serious that the quarrel ended in a challenge for a fight. 
But, just as the two backwoods knights rushed at each 
other with a wounded sense of honor in their hearts, and 
with uplifted arms, a form like a giant passed between 
them. It took one boy under one of its arms, and the 
other boy under the other arm, and strode down the 
timber. 

“He called me a liar,”’ said one of the boys. “I won't 
stand that from any man.’ Then followed the usual 
angry words used between boys who are in a quarrel. 

The tall form in blue jean shirt and leather breeches 
strode on with the two boys under its arms. 

“T beg,” at last said one of the boys. “I beg,’’ said the 
other. 

“Then I'll let you go and we'll all be friends again.” 
The tall form dropped the two boys, and soon all was 
peace. 

“Abraham Lincoln will never allow any quarrel in our 
school,” said another boy. “Where he is there has to be 


*Stencils of Lincoln will be furnished by the New England Publish- 
ing Company, 3 Somerset street, Boston, at five cents each. 


peace. It wouldn’t be fair for him to use his strength so, 
only he is always right; and when strength is right it is 
always for the best.”’ 


SONG.—‘“There are many flags in many lands.” 
{“Child’s Song Book” (Barnes & Co., Chicago).] 

Sketch of Lincoln’s manhood. [Material may be found 
in any of the lives of Lincoln.] 


ANECDOTE.— 

All through life Mr. Lincoln strove to do right. To 
one client who had carefully related his case, Mr. Lincoln 
said: “Yes, there is no reasonable doubt that I can gain 
your case for you. I can set a whole neighborhood at 
loggerheads: I can distress a widowed mother and her 
six fatherless children, and thereby get for you $600, 
which rightfully belongs, it appears to me, as much to 
the woman and her children as it does to you. You must 
remember that some things that are legally right are 
not morally right. I shall not take your case, but will 
give vou a little advice, for which I charge you nothing. 
You seem to be a sprightly, energetic man. I would ad- 
vise you to try your hand at making $600 some other 
way.”’ 

A man who had’called at the White House on some im- 
portant business remarked when leaving, “The trouble 
with your president is that he is so afraid of doing some- 
thing wrong.”’ All through life Mr. Lincoln strove to do 
right, and the world called him ‘‘Honest Abe.” 

William Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, says: ““‘When 
I began business, I saw no reason why I should not gain a 
true point on a false plea; but Lincoln never would have 
it. ... I never knew him to do a mean thing or a dirty 
trick.” 


<SSAY.—‘‘Lincoln as President.” 


SELECTION.—“Burial of Lincoln at Springfield.” 

And so they buried Lincoln? Strange and vain! 
Has any creature thought of Lincoln hid 
In any vault, neath any coffin lid, 

In all the years since that wild spring of pain? 

’Tis false,—he never in the grave hath lain. 

You could not bury him, although you slid 
Upon his clay the Cheop’s pyramid, 

Or heaped it with the Rocky Mountain chain. 

They slew themselves; they but set Lincoln free. 
In all the earth his great heart beats as strong, 

Shall beat while pulses throb to chivalry, 

And burn with hate of tyranny and wrong. 

Whoever will may find him, anywhere 

Save in the tomb. Not there,—he is not there! 

—James Thomson McKay, in the Century Magazine, 1890. 
ESSA Y.—-‘‘Men ‘Whose Lives Are a Glorious Service.” 
RECITATION.—Lincoln’s favorite hymn, “Oh, why 

should the spirit of mortal be proud?” [Carrington’s 

“Patriotic Reader.”’ | 
SONG.—‘‘Speed our republic.” 

REC(ITATION.— 
Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate; 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms, and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs,— 
Such was he, our martyr-chief. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


WORDS OF LINCOLN. 
[To be given by individual pupils. ] 

1. Let none falter who thinks he is right. 

2. Gold is good in its place, but living, patriotic men 
are better than gold. 

3. Let us have faith that right makes might; and in 
that faith let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it. 

4. No men living are more worthy to be trusted than 
those who toil up from poverty. 

5. Do not worry; eat three square meals a day; say 
your prayers; be courteous to your creditors; keep your 
digestion good; steer clear of biliousness; exercise; go 
slow and go easy. May be there are other things that 
your special case requires to make you happy, but, my 
friend, these, I reckon, will give you a good lift. 

6. With malice towards none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and orphans; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations. 


WORDS OF GREAT MEN ABOUT LINCOLN. 


1. By the hand of God he was especially singled out to 
guide our government in these troublous times, and it 
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seems to me the hand of God may be traced in many 
events connected with his history.—From Bishop Simp- 
son’s Funeral Oration. 

©. Abraham Lincoln was the greatest constitutional 
student of the age, and the noblest pattern for future 
generations America has ever known.—C. M. Van Buren. 

3. The best way to estimate the value of Lincoln is to 
think what the condition of America would be to-day if 
he had never lived—never been president.—Walt Whit- 
man. 

4. Wealth could not purchase, power could not awe, 
this divine, loving man. He knew no fear except the 
fear of doing wrong. Hating slavery, pitying the mas- 
ter—seeking to conquer, not persons, but prejudices—he 
was the embodiment of the self-denial, the courage, the 
hope, and the nobility of a nation. He spoke not to in- 
flame, not to upbraid, but to convince. He raised his 
hands, not to strike, but in benediction. He longed to 
pardon. Lincoln was the grandest figure of the fiercest 
civil war. He isthe gentlest memory of our world. 
—Robert G. Ingersoll. 

SONG.—‘Lord, while for all mankind we pray.” 
School.— 

“Lineoln! We love the household name, 

Thou’rt lost to earth, but not to fame; 
And now for our Union, grand and free, 


Let us give three cheers, one, two, and three, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 


fOur next issue (January 13) will contain a full-page 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln. | 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS. 


Profit and loss in school. 

Tact and talent. 

The political influence of America. 

Our own town. 

The new South. 

The jealous man in literature and history. 
Summer travel in America. 

The traveling salesman. 

Light and lightning. 


ARITHMETIC—INIEREST. 


KY WM. M. GIFFIN, NEWARK, N, J. 


The class had just taken up the subject of inter- 
est, and had been finding the interest on different 
amounts, at different rates of interest, for different 
periods of time, when the following was written on 
the blackboard : — 


Time, 1 yr. 6 mo. 
Principal, $240. 
Rate, 6 per cent. 


Interest, 
This the class were told to work, which they did, 
and found for the answer $21.60, This amount was 
put in place of the question mark. I then said to 
the class, “ Let us now suppose that these were the 


’ 


conditions : — 


Time, 1 yr. 6 mo. 
Principal, $240. 
Interest, ‘ B21.60, 
Rate, ? 


“What is required for us to find?” 
course, answered, “The rate.” Very well,” | an- 
swered; ‘proceed to find it.” It was not long be- 
fore some of the brighter ones had done so. They 
were then asked to tell how they found it. Being 
children of an average of less than fourteen years of 
age, they did not succeed in doing this very clearly, 
sufficiently so, however, to make a large percentage 
of the class able to perform the work. Not desiring 
to havethem commit a rule from the text-book, | was 
in somewhat of a quandary what to do, when it 
Hashed on my mind to write the following exercise 
on the blackboard : — 
FTIOTGPFTGTAOPADTGIBI. 

Then, turning to the class, I said, “1 have written 
upon the blackboard the first letter of each word, in 
regular order, that will give you the shortest, clear- 
est, and best rule for working this kind of problems. 
Let us now see who will have this first written out 
on his slate.” Ina short time nearly every member 
of the class had written, “Find the interest on the 
given principal for the given time at one per cent., 
and divide the given interest by it.’ There is no 
doubt in my mind but that the class understand the 


They, of 


‘rule better than they would have done had they com- 


mitted it from the text-book, and had the method 
been reversed, — i. e., rule, then process, instead of 
process, then rule. 


Test questions for “The Ancient Mariner” (College 
English for 1898-99) will soon be given in the 
Journal. 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN HEM- 
ISPHERE*—(IV.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


THE COMMON AMERICAN DEER.—(II.) 

While observing the characteristics of the deer, as 
described in the preceding article, one could not but 
notice that while they eat only vegetable food, they 
devour almost every kind of leaf and berry within 
their reach. The tender young grasses and marsh 
plants, leaves from the overhanging branches of trees 
and shrubs, any fruits and seeds that have ripened, 
as well as pickerel weed and lily-pads, are all food for 
these voracious eaters. But they do not bite off their 
food with a snap, as a dog would do, but tear it off 
with a jerk. If we look at the skull of a deer, we find 
it would be impossible for him to do anything else, 
since he has neither canine teeth nor incisors in the 
upper jaw. Instead, the jaw is covered with a hard, 
fibrous pad, against which the lower incisors work. 
But as this vegetable food requires long chewing, we 


find six large grinders above and six below on each 
side of the mouth, with crescent-shaped ledges of 
enamel on their flat’ tops, which act as upper and 
nether millstones. The tough  plant-fibres, how- 
ever, are not yet ready to be chewed; they are 
tnoistened with saliva in the mouth, and then pass 
down into the great paunch, the first of the deer’s four 
stomachs. In this and the second stomach, or honey- 
comb bag. a slow process of natural cooking goes on in 
the juices there secreted and under the influence of 
the bodily heat of a warm-blooded animal. If we 
could now follow our deer as they go back from the 
lake into the woods again, we should find them choos- 
ing sheltered beds in some hazel thicket, under the 
low branches of an evergreen, or by the top of a fallen 
tree, where they will lie and “chew the cud” for hours. 
The partially sodden mass of food is now returned, 
a little ata time, to the mouth, is thoroughly chewed, 
and again swallowed. ‘This time it passes into the 
third stomach, or manyplies, is strained through its 
numerous folds, and then sent into the true digestive 
stomach, where it is acted upon by the gastric juice. 
Later in the season our deer will feast on wild 
apples and plums, rose hips, seeds of all kinds, acorns, 
chestnuts, and beechnuts. They can even grind up 
the hickory nuts, a feat that no other of the smaller 
American deer can perform. When the frosts have 
come, they will leave the neighborhood of the lakes 
and streams, where the tender water plants are now 
dead and decaying, and migrate to the forests of the 
higher ground. Here they can browse on the buds 
and twigs of low trees and shrubs, on hemlock and 
arbor vitae. and some of the mosses and lichens. 
But when nuts are plentiful, they feed chiefly upon 
these during the winter, finding them by pawing up 
the snow under the trees. In very cold seasons a 
herd of deer will winter in, one place till the food 
supply is exhausted, then all move off to some other 
feeding ground. In such places, called yards, not 
only is the snow beaten down by the trampling of 


“Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman. 


many hoofs, and paths made in different directions, 
but the forms of the deer may be seen in the snow 
where they have made their beds. The “bed” of a 
deer is simply the spot where it has lain down to rest. 

sy their feeding habits deer may even add a 


definite feature to the scenery. Around many lakes 


in the Adirondacks is a dense border of arbor vitae— 


which the natives call “white cedar”’—whose lower 
branches almost touch the surface of the water. On 
approaching many of these lakes, some years ago, one 
would be struck by a distinetly marked line extend- 
ing wholly or partly around them at the height of a 
man’s head, below which the branches of the cedars 
had all died. For some time various conjectures 
were offered to account for this strange fact, but 
finally it was ascertained that deer had wintered in 
these places and had been seen browsing on the low 
branches of the cedars, the line being at the height to 
which a full-grown deer can reach when standing on 
the snow and ice. 

Our leisurely examination of the deer has given us 
several external characters by which they may be 
recognized, and which may now be briefly summarized 
as follows: The common deer is an animal of remark- 
able grace and beauty, with its slender legs and small 
pointed cloven hoofs, its red coat and broadly spread- 
ing antlers. The shape of the antlers on which the 
tines all point backward, the length of the flat tail, 
which is twice that of the ears, and the tuft of hair 
over the middle of the cannon-bone, all are unfailing 
marks that distinguish it from other American deer. 

We have also learned that they chew the cud. But 
ihe mention of this recalls the fact that cows, sheep, 
and goats have the same peculiarity, and, therefore, 
are to be classed with deer as ruminants. Most 
ruminants also have horns, but while deer have solid 
horns, or antlers, east and renewed every year, all 
ihe others have hollow horns that persist through 
life. Again, they are all hoofed animals, and in this 
they are like the pig and hippopotamus. Once more 
the class of hoofed animals broadens to include the 
horse and the rhinoceros with their allies. The 
horse, however, has but one hoof, the forms related 
to it have three, and whatever the number of toes, the 
axis of the limb always passes through the third, on 
In all the cloven- 
footed animals, whether ruminants or not, the axis 
of the limb passes through the cleft between the third 


which the weight chiefly rests. 


and fourth toes, throwning the weight almost equally 
upon them both. Here, then, are the two great divi- 
sions of the ungulates, or hoofed animals, the odd- 
toed and the even-toed. The latter may or may not 
chew the cud; that is, may be ruminant or non- 
The deer is a ruminant with antlers. 
Our common deer, the most beautiful of the native 
aninals of America, ranges through the whole of this 
country as far westward as the Missouri, and on the 
north through the southern parts of Canada. It 
makes its home alike in the forests, among the hills 
and mountains, and on the prairies. In the northern 
part of this range, as, for instance, in the Adiron- 
dacks, adult bucks have an average weight of from 


ruminant. 


200 to 225 pounds, while much larger ones are occa- 
sionally found, but in Florida they are scarcely half 
that size. Still, whether large or small, whether liv- 
ing in the forests of Maine or on the prairies of the 
West, its life-history is very much the same. 

When the little fawn, born in May or June, is only 
a month or two old, in its red coat spotted with white, 
with its bright eyes, its proud carriage, and the ex- 
quisite grace and delicacy of its movements, it is even 
more beautiful than it will be when it bears its erown 
of antlers. The wonderful charm of its little meas- 
ured trot is thus described by Judge Caton: “A foot 
is raised from the ground so quickly that you hardly 
see it, it seems poised in the air for an instant and 
is then so quietly and even tenderly dropped, and 
again so instantly raised that you are in doubt whether 
it even touched the ground, and if it did, you are sure 
it would not crush the violet on which it fell.” Let 
a man approach the mother doe, even if only to bring 
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her food, and the fawn will stand at a safe distance, 
with eyes flashing and stamping his tiny hoofs as a 
warning to do his mother no harm. In September 
the pretty spots are shed, and the fawn puts on his 
first winter coat. He is very easily tamed and makes 
. beantiful pet, but as he grows older will become 
dangerous. His common sense is far inferior to his 
beauty at this time, for he shows no discrimination 
in regard to food, greedily devouring anything from 
lily-pads or bread and butter to bits of newspapers 
and pieces of boots and shoes. In his second summer 
the fawn has his first antlers, simple, unbranched 
spikes a few inches long. Each ensuing season his 
antlers increase in size and number of branches, till 
they carry five points each when he is six years old, 
and after that are more likely to add to their length 
and thickness rather than to the number of their 
points. Now he is a full-grown buck in the prime of 
his strength and the full enjoyment of his wild forest 
life. He has his amusements, too, and one of them 
is the stratige diversion of killing snakes. It is his 
especial delight to put an end to a rattlesnake, which 
he does hy leaping high into the air and coming down 
with all four feet close together on the enemy’s back. 
then instantly bounding away, and repeating this till 
the snake is killed. 

But now, alas! he must run the gauntlet of the 
sportsman’s rifle. As he is coming from the hills at 
sunset of a summer day to find food and water by his 
favorite lake or stream, the unerring ball may bring 
him down. While feeding quietly at night among 
the lily-pads he may be suddenly blinded by the 
gleam of light from the hunter’s “jack,” and again 
that terrible rifle-crack, from the boat that he could 
not see. Or his own recklessness and fondness for 
society may lead him to join the cows and sheep pas- 
turing on the edges of his domain, and follow them 
within gunshot range from a house When he seeks 
the forest in autumn for beechnuts and acorns he is 
liable to be driven from his bed by hunters or hounds. 
If he then takes to the water, for he is an expert 
swimmer. he finds the sportsmen stationed along the 
watercourses at his accustomed runways, and listen- 
ing for the crackling of dry boughs and the sound of 
trampling hoofs that will tell them of his approach. 
His appearance at such a moment is thus described: 
“The next instant, with a lofty bound, the magnifi- 
cent, but graceful, forin of the stately stag bursts 
from the border of the covert, his face in a horizontal 
line, his antlers thrown back upon his shoulders, so 
that every branch and vine must easily glance from 
the backward-pointing tines, his scut erect, and his 
bright eye glistening in the excitement of the 
moment.” Now if the deadly rifle-ball 
through his shoulder as he springs into the air, he 
will fall “in a heap” at the hunter’s feet. 

If he has escaped all these dangers, the “still-hunt” 
The hunter in moc- 


crashes 


awaits him later in the season. 
casins may track the deer for miles through the light 
snow till he sees not far away a maple tree laid pros- 
trate by the wind. Knowing the animal’s fondness 
for browsing on such fallen trees, he cautiously makes 
his way towards it. “The tree is reached, but no liv- 
ing thing is seen, aud his eyes are bent in other direc- 
tions, when—crash, crash, under his very nose, and 
he is deluged with a shower of snow that for the 
moment completely blinds him. He may or he may 
not get his eyes open in time to catch a vanishing 
glimpse of the affrighted deer, and now that it is too 
late, discovers the bed of his would-be victim under 
the fallen tree-top at his very feet.” 

Many a hunt, however, does not end so well for 
the deer, and the noble animal, in his life chiefly 
His flesh 


His skin, which 


ornamental, is now made useful to man. 
is the tender venison of the markets. 
was the principal article of clothing used by [Indians 
in their savage days, is made into gloves and mocca- 
sins for civilized men. Only his head and antlers 
go to adorn some sportsman’s hall, and are orna- 
mental still. 


Deer are still abundant in the forests on our north- 


ern borders, and an effort has been made to protect 


them by forbidding their shooting except during a 
limited season. But when we read that in only a part 
of the forests of northern Maine more than 900 were 
shot hetween October 1 and 26 of this current year, 
and when we reflect that many so-called civilized 
men have no conception that wild animals— or wild 
men either, for that matter—have any rights that 
others are bound to respect, and would quite as lief 
shoot a deer at any other time as in the appointed 
season—-when we think of these things we cannot 
but ask the question, Is it possible that this beautiful 
creature is to share the fate of so many other natives 


of American plains and forests? 


EVANGELINE IN HISTOR Y.—(11.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


FROM FORT DUQUESNE TO EUROPE. 
[November 25, Outline; December 2, Story of Acadia; 
December 23, Canadian Explorations. ] 

The French early occupied the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, the northern shores of the Great Lakes, 
and the valley The French 
claimed that the Ohio was the main Mississippi and 
the upper Mississippi merely a branch. In 1701 
Cadillae-—a favorite name to this time in Detroit— 
established a French post where Detroit now stands. 
Both the English and the French desired to hold the 
Niagara river, and in 1706 the French took posses- 

In 1758 the Marquis 
Canada, sent an expedition across the Niagara river 
with instructions to take possession of the Ohio valley, 
and, as a result, Fort Duquesne was established where 
Pittsburg now stands. This led to early hostilities. 
Though in 1755 the English and the colonists under 
Braddock failed to capture the fort, it was not long 
before the French abandoned the fort and any 
attempt to hold the valley of the Ohio, and France 


of the Mississippi. 


Duquesne, governor of 


learned to her sorrow that it would be impossible for 


her to continue, successfully, the struggle with the 
British and their colonists in America. They  re- 
tained Quebee until 1759, when on the 8ist of July 
the French commander, Montealm, and the British 
commander, Wolfe, were slain, but Quebec was in the 
possession of the English. 

Lonis XV. of France, annoyed beyond endurance 
at the course of events in America, threatened the in- 
vasion of Hanover, and, with this in view, sought 
alliance with Frederick of Prussia, Maria Theresa 
favoring this alliance. 

England was greatly disturbed by this attitude of 
France toward Hanover, and appealed to Frederick of 
Prussia not to enter upon such an alliance, to the 
detriment of England, and assurances were given that 
such an alliance would not be formed. 

In the mean time Louis XV., anticipating the 
failure of his plans with Frederick, had formed a 
secret alliance with Russia and Saxony, and the seven 
years’ war, one of the most cruel in history, was sud 
denly launched upon the world, involving, practically, 
every European nation in the carnage. Never was 
there a war with stranger fascination in the brilliant 
changes of fortune, Frederick was deserted by Eng 
land and every ally, as well as by fortune itself, at a 
critical time, and he seems to have meditated suicide, 
there being nothing in store for him but successive 
defeat and early ruin. 
in the mire,” when by one glorious victory as Rosbach 
he became the admired of all Europe, even the French 


Thus 


All Europe “dragged his name 


soldiers could not suppress their admiration. 
fortune ebbed and tlowed for seven cruel years. 

In this war, which largely had its origin in Acadia, 
women plaved a part, XV. of 
I'rance was under «the vicious spell of Madame de 


prominent Louis 
Pompadour—from whose style of hair dressing some 
vouths of to-day take their fashion—upon whom he 
expended millions when the treasury could ill afford 
even the comforts of royalty. She inspired the king 
with pride and prejudice, which Jed to all the great 
misfortunes of his long reign, chief of which was the 
seven years” war. 

Maria Theresa, one of the best known women in 
history, was Empress of Austria, and her affiliation for 
a time with Madame de Pompadour, together with 


aspirations for enlarged powers, were among. the 
prominent factors in the terrible Seven Years’ war 
(1756-63). 

Czarina Klizabeth of Russia, daughter of Peter the 
Great, one of the great and wicked women of the 
world, reigned from 1711 to 1762. She came upon 
the throne at ihe age of twenty-eight. She was tall, 
handsome, mentally alert, ignorant in the extreme, 
lively, voluptuous, a distinguished horsewoman, a 
fearless sailor, and a brilliant soldier. She was respon- 
sible for the alliance of Russia, Saxony, and France, 
but for which there would have been no Seven Years’ 
war. It was near the close of that war that Frederick 
was approaching what must have been the last great 
battle. Elizabeth led the army against him, and 
there is little doubt but that she would have led it 
to vietory, but her sudden death changed the com- 
plexion of European polities. 

Peter IIT. sueceeded Elizabeth, and though he was 
weak, and lis reign, ended by assassination at the in- 
stigation of his wife, was brief, it was long enough 
and he was strong enough to end the Seven Years’ 
war by withdrawing from the alliance with France, 
which brought the war to a speedy close by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763. 

It is Jmpossible to estimate at its full significance 
the cost In money, lives, and geographical changes 
from the effect of the Acadian difficulties, so far as 
thev influenced the canses of the Seven Years’ war. 


Commercial and Industrial Geography.” 


BY ALBIR! E. WINSHIP. 


PIMENTO—ALLSPICE. 

| Other articles in this series have already. appeared as follows: 
Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 2 ; Cotton, February 4and 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Sugar, Mareh 25; 
Fruit, April 1; Cattle, Aprit ; and Steel, April 15; Granite and 
Marble, April 22; Stationery, Pens, Pencils, and Ink, May 14; Boots 
and Shoes, Junes; Cinnamon, July8; Mustard, September 30; Cloves, 
October 4; Ginger, November 4. Articles will follow upon 
Cardamon Seeds, Nutmegs, Mace, ete. | 


Allspice is the only common spice that had its 
origin in the New World. When Columbus sailed 
across the seas all Europe was excited over the spice 
question. The only source of supply was from the 
Kast Indies, and nearly all of it came through Egypt, 
where a heavy duty was laid upon it in transport. 
There was then no known sea route. The Spaniards 
were not slow to discover the new West Indies spice, 
to which they gave the Spanish name for pepper— 
pinento. England promptly recognized the value of 
the new spice, and has imported from the West Indies 
more than 4,000,000 pounds a year. The English, 
however, declined to call it pimento “peppers but at 
first stvled it “sweet-scented Jamaica pepper,” and 
later characterized it as “all-spice.” 

The allspice of commerce is found only in Jamaica. 
An allspice plantation is styled a “pimento walk,” 
and is a natural woodland stocked with large trees 
Which require little attention. 

\llspice is the fruit of a common evergreen tree, 
which grows to a height of thirty feet, and is often 
two feet in circumference. The fruit is a small, dry, 
globular berry about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
The berry has a dark brown woody shell, easily cut. 
The aroma comes from the shell and not from the 
from little oil cells on the under side of the 
The trees flower in June, July, and August, 
and are soon followed by the berries, which are 
gathered green. The small twigs bearing bunches 
of berries are broken off in gathering, and are care- 
fully spread ont and exposed to the air and sun for 
After the dried berries are picked 
Seven 


seed, 


shell. 


several days. 
from the twigs thev are ready for packing. 
thousand one hundred and seventy-eight acres were in 
pimento walks in Jamaica according to the last official 
report. The yield of berries is 6,857,838 pounds a 
of these the United 2 266,950 


pounds, and England 4.287.551 pounds. 


States took 


vear: 

This pimento spice is so cheap that it is rarely 
adulterated. In very cheap qualities the cheapest 
cloves and corn are used for adulteration. There 
are, however, two varieties of the pimento that lack 
all of its best qualities, but are sometimes palmed off 
with it as an adulterant. One of these is the “Mexi 
The “bay berry” tree is another variety 
The fruit of this tree is so valuable 


ean spice.” 
of the pimento. 
for its “bay-oil,” from which “bay rum” is made, that 
there is little temptation to work it off as spice. The 
hay rum is made by placing a very little of the bay 
oil in aleohol. 
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The Journal will be sent to any address till June, 
I898, covering entire course in American and Kuropean 
history, —‘ Evangeline in History,” —by Mr. Win- 
ship,— for $1.00. 


The N. kh. A. will meet in Washington, July 7-12. 


The A. IL. 1. will meet at North Conway, N. 
July 5-8, 


Tn 1869 fifty-five per cent. of the teachers of ing- 
land were women, now eighty per cent. are women. 


The California State Association had as its great 
ecard this year President A. S. Draper of the Tllinois 
State University. 


lhe Illinois Association at Springfield was a grand 

gathering. President Benjamn Andrews of 

Brown University was the leading attraction. 


. . . 

here were state associations in several great states 
of the middle and northwest They were all of more 
than usual interest. They were progressive and high 


toned. i 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology starts 
off grandly in 1898 with the new president, James M. 
Crafts, and gifts aggregating $1,000,000, which 
means a now building worthy the institution. 


The Edueational Council of Towa, in annual ses- 
sion at Des Moines, December 28. adopted a recom- 
mendation to make the civil township the unit of the 
rural school system, and also one to take the county 


superintendent’s office out of politics and make the 
official term four years. 


The State Association of Indiana at its annual ses- 
sion in Indianapolis, December 28, voted that town- 
ship trustees should temporarily abandon small school 
districts and transport tle pupils to larger and more 
central schools at public expense. 


Mr. Winship, editor of the Journal, has arranged 
for the trip to Chattanooga February 22-24. The 
cost of the trip, including all expenses and board in 
Chattanooga, will be less than $60—the most 
for the money ever offered the Department of 
Superintendence. 


Boston is to have another great course of educa- 
tional lectures, this time under the auspices of the 
‘Twentieth Century Club, at Boston University, 9 a. 
m. Saturday mornings, beginning January 15. The 
course, ten lectures, will be by Professor Josiah Royce 
of Harvard. Prices for the course, $2.00. 


The marriage last week of Albert A. Silver, Jr., 
junior partner of the enterprising publishing firm of 
Silver, Burdett, & Co., to Miss Pray of Cambridge, 
one of the most popular Radcliffe girls of last year, 
is to be followed by a wedding trip to sunny Southern 
California. Few young men in the fraternity would 
have so many good wishes attending him. 


The Wisconsin State Association meeting at Mil- 
waukee presented one of the greatest programmes 
ever offered the teachers of a state, reminding one of 
the programme of the National in that city last July. 
It would require several columns of the Journal to 
give the programme even, to say nothing of comments 
on, or reports of, the papers. The association made 
itself famous by electing as its president for 1898 
Rose Smart of the Oshkosh normal school, the first 
woman elected to such a position in so large a state 
association, Slie has been twenty-nine years in ser- 
vice, and is one of the most highly respected and most 
admired women in the state. 


The Christian Register, Boston, is with the open- 
ing of the year an endowed paper. Is there another 
in the United States? ‘The Register has always been 
one of the best religious papers in the country, and 
hereafter it will be better than ever, because it will 
have a good supply of funds aside from the income 
from subscribers and advertisers. All its exchanges 
rejoice with it in its new attainments. ‘Phe editor 
says of the Register: “It will be a family journal of 
religion, ethics, and theology. Upon the right rela- 
tion of these hopes, duties, and principles the welfare 
and progress of the human rage depends. Art, litera- 
ture, science, sociology, politics, and the business of 
the world, when rightly conducted, group themselves 
round these three, and are by them aided, directed, 
and controlled.” The Journal of Education rejoices 
with it in this “new departure.” 


In the Journal’s editorial comment upon the New 
York city examination no mention was made of the 
liuct that Mr. Edson later passed the civil service ex- 
amination with eredit to himself. In this connection 
the Journal wishes to reiterate the statement that no 
construction unfavorable to Mr. Edson can be placed 
upon any phase of the examination incident. 

Not until some days after his election as assistant 
superintendent of New York city did he hear any sug- 
gestion of a civil service examination. He at once 
called upon the proper officials to inquire regarding 
it, and was told that no examination was required, 
and he took the oath of office and entered upon his 
duties. Afterwards it was decided that a ruling of 
the corporation counsel made a certificate of the civil 
service board advisable. Thereupon Mr. Edson 
called at the office of that board and took the exam- 
ination, which was supposed to be “more or less in- 
formal and on general lines.” After taking the ex- 
amination in part he found that it was largely tech- 
nical, such as no one out of practice should think of 
taking. His papers bearing upon professional work 
were exceptionally good, and le was given an oppor- 
tunity to continue the examination at a later date, 
which he did, and acquitted himself ereditably in all 
departments. The board was so sure that this would 
be the case that he was advised to enter upon his work 
at once, which he did. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 


TION. 


The annual business meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the American Institute of Instruction, George 
I. Church of Providence, president, was lield in Bos- 
ton on Saturday, January 1, and it was voted to hold 
the meeting of the Institute for 1898 at North Con- 
way, N. H., July 5-8. 

The date and place were selected largely with a 
view to making it easy to get from this meeting to 
that of the N. KE. A. at Washington, which lasts till 
the 12th. North Conway is delightfully situated for 
inexpensive attendance and delightful entertainment 
for all New England teachers. President Church has 
arranged for a strong and attractive programme of 
astern and Western talent. 


THE HOWISON EPISODE. 

The Journal hesitated to make any reference to, or 
conmment upon, the ILowison incident in the Alameda 
(California) county institute in the autumn. ‘The ex- 
citement ran high for a while and did not need fan- 
ning. It seemed unaccountable to us, knowing Pro- 
fessor Hlowison as we have known him, that he should 
have given forth utterances that could even have been 
inisconstrued into what he was reported to have said, 
but he is not alone in making careless utterances. 
While it is improbable that selected paragraphs fairly 
represent him, yet the judgment of those in whom 
the Journal has reason to have confidence is that the 
general tone of Professor Howison’s address was one 
of attack upon the public schools, and that the charge 
that the public schools were directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for the increase of intelligent villainy was 
implied throughout. The Journal has neither faith 
in, nor patience with, any such charges or insinua- 
tions, and while it does not feel called upon to argue 
a case that has but one side, it does wish: to enter in its 
columns the resolutions prepared by Professor 'T. O. 
Crawford for the institute, but which were ruled out 
of order:— 

Resolved, that the teachers of Alameda county assem- 
bled in this county institute do most emphatically repudi- 
ate and condemn the statements made here before this 
institute (by Professor Howison of the State University), 
couched in the following language: — 

“The skilled forger and counterfeiter got his knowl- 
edge in the school, and didn’t get something else he 
should have had. The effect of the public school system 
is to make criminals. The lack of a recognition of the 
distinction between vocation schools and liberal schools 
in the present system of teaching turns out crooks and 
criminals. Now, don’t say that I say that the whole 
schoo] system is making criminals, for I do not. It is 
the lack of a true distinction between primary and sec- 
ondary education.’’—Oakland Enquirer, Wednesday even- 
ing, October 27, 1897. 

Resolved, that such statements are as devoid of truth 
as they are of sense, as devoid of philosophy as they are 
of logic. 

Resolved, that we regard such statements coming from 
such a source as calculated, if allowed to go out into the 
world unchallenged and unrefuted,to wound unto the 
death that system of free education which we believe, in 
spite of some defects, to be the most beneficent the world 
has ever witnessed, 

Resolved, that we still have unbounded faith in our 
public school system and in the men and women who are 
concerned in its administration; and that we pledge each 
other to stand as a unit against the blows of its honor- 
able, outspoken enemies, as well as against the foolish, 
unjust, and even untrue attacks of those to whom in the 
past we have looked asthe trusted champions of a 
righteous cause. 

Resolved, that the teachers of this institute assert the 
natural right of all free men and free women everywhere 
to register their condemnation of this false accusation; 
that a copy of these resolutions be by the secretary for- 
warded to Professor Howison, in order that he may know 
how completely we repudiate such sentiments, even when 
they are uttered by the foremost philosopher among us. 

Chere is no question but that these resolutions ex- 
press the convictions and sentiments of the great 
body of teachers of America. It is in order for Pro- 
lesser Howison, or any one else, to give any proof that 
there is a shadow. of a suspicion of any truth in such 
insinuations. 

The Journal of Education stands ready to pay $100 
for facts upon which any man can reasonably base 
such charge as that which Professor Howison is said 
to have made at the Alameda county institute. 
Whenever the editor of the Journal has heard suck: 
assertions made he has made this offer on the spot, 
and has always forced the man making the charge to 
admit that he did not have one fact to produce. The 
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Journal is certain that no man in the world ean pro- 
duce facts to justify a suspicion even that the public 
schools are directly or indirectly responsible for the 
increase in the intelligent or unintelligent criminality 
of the country. The boys have a very sharp way of 
saying, “Put up or shut up.” This might be para- 
phrased into “Show up or shut up,” but it would lack 
dignity. 


“STORIES OF PENNSYLVANIA.” 


“Stories of Pennsylvania” by Joseph 8. Walton and 
Martin G. Brumbaugh (American Book Company) 
deserves more than ordinary notice. There is, per- 
haps, no more delicate subject than the magnifying 
of local history. As a rule, the more it is emphasized 
at home, the less it is appreciated abroad. Fame and 


-its attendant, power, come from what others think of 


us, not from what we think of ‘ourselves as indi- 
viduals or as a community. A looking glass never 
photographs. He who looks admiringly at himself 
prevents others from admiring: him. One _ stands 
back to the world in order to stand face to face with 
himself. Few attempts have been made to glorify a 
locality by the residents, or a man by his descendants, 
that has not reacted disastrously. The effect upon 
fame is usually the same as that upon the reputation 
of the prospective moustache of a callow youth who 
nurses it on all occasions. 

Apparently, Messrs. Walton and Brumbaugh have 
had the saneness and good taste which will enable 
their book to escape the fate that has attended some 
other ventures, and it will the more readily escape 
such a calamity because of the great good sense of 
the Pennsylvanians, who have never yet allowed them- 
selves to be cajoled into any absurd attitudes before 
the mirrors of their glorious past. Here the Declara- 
tion of Independence was made; here the hopes of the 
Confederacy were buried; here lived the world’s first 
great electrician; here was born the father of steam 
navigation; here was conceived the American postal 
service: here American printing and paper making 
were first suecessful; here American surgery and 
dentistry first challenged the Old World’s admiration; 
here philanthropy has made an asylum for the 


" Acadian exile and African slave; here have been born 


and nursed more sects than in any other state; here 
was the leadership that nominated and the votes that 
elected Abraham Lincoln; here is more good iron, 
coal, and oil than in any other equal area on the 
globe; here are three of the five leading agricultural 
countiesof the United States,—and yetall these things 
have not betrayed the pious Quaker, the industrious 
Dutch, or the plucky Scotch Irish into any absurd 
self-glorification. No other people have carried 
honors more modestly than they, and, in consequence, 
none have made their national and international 
fame more secure. There is no other American 
pioneer whose name is so often on the lips of the 
American people.as that of Penn, the characteristics 
of no other man who ever crossed the seas are so 
clearly outlined in the public mind; no other people 
are referred to with the same unalloyed respect as are 
the founders of the “City of Brotherly Love.” 
Pennsylvania has thus far stood before the camera 
rather than the mirror. Which will the “Stories of 
Pennsylvania” prove to be? 

Messrs. Walton and Brumbaugh are rare men. 
Both are of good Pennsylvania stock, both have a 
comfortable financial inheritance, both have taught 
successfully, both won educational honors as county 
superintendents, both retired in hours of professional 
triumph for earnest university study along modern 
lines, both have historical and literary taste and 
talent, both are skilled talkers and writers, and they 
have done conscientious work in these pages. They 
have wasted no words in tickling the pride of Penn- 
sylvania by retelling the old stories with sensational 
lightness, but they have made a positive contribution 
to American history and to the world’s knowledge. 
It is all the ricker and nobler because it is so written 
that school children can appreciate every fact. 

Of course every school boy and girl in Pennsyl- 
vania will hereafter hear or read these stories. There 
is no other book so indispensable to a Pennsylvania 
schoclhouse, and the publie purse, rather than the 
teacher’s sacrifice, should place it therein. It should 


be as universally in Maine and Texas, in Florida and 
Oregon, as in Pennsylvania. These “Stories of Penn- 
sylvania” are not a glorification of men and women 
who were what they were because they were born or 
lived in the Keystone state, but of character and char- 
acteristics developed by dealing with the same ele- 
ments of nature and human nature, tamed and un- 
tamed, as have been conquered on Cape Cod and in 
the Everglades, in the forests of Maine and Michigan, 
in the mines of Superior and Alabama. 

But when the “Stories of Pennsylvania” have been 
read year after year, far and near, they will not have 
fulfilled their mission unless they set the pace for the 


presentation of all the best historical discoveries 
through research in original American sources 


through the laboratory methods. Whatever is valu- 
able to Americans in future discoveries in history 
should be treated by masters for the schools, and much 
of this should be given in story rather than in outline. 
The Messrs. Walton and Brumbaugh may see that a 
better title to their charming book would have been 
“Stories in American History, No. I.” of which an 
early appearance of No. II would have been wel- 
comed There is no reason why they should not write 
as serviceably of other states as of Pennsylvania. 
They are Americans rather than Pennsylvanians. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Business conditions during the year just closed were 
undoubtedly, to some extent, disappointing, partly, 
perhaps, because -unreasonable expectations were 
cherished regarding them: but the annual reviews of 
trade show so many signs of improvement as to en- 
courage the hope of still further gains during the 
present year. The number of commercial failures in 
1897 was smaller than in any year since 1892, and 
that was a year of memorable prosperity. So far as 
the railway interests of the country are concerned, 
1897 was the best year for ten years, measured by the 
smnall proportion of railroad corporations which went 
into the hands of receivers. The most painful 
feature of the industrial situation is the depression in 
the cotton manufactures in the New England states, 
which compelled a pretty general reduction of wages 
at the end of the year. This depression is occasioned 
chiefly by competition with Southern mills, which 
employ cheaper labor and work longer hours. In 
several instances, a manufacturer who is losing money 
ina Massachusetts mill is making money in a similar 
mill in Georgia or South Carolina, thus practically 
competing with himself. 

* 

President McKinley has signed the fur seal act and 
it has become Jaw. This law prohibits American 
citizens from engaging in pelagic sealing; in other 
words, it requires that our own citizens shall not do 
what we have tried to induce the Canadian pelagic 
So far, no one would criticise tlie 
If we cannot compel 


sealers to abandon. 
law, for its justice is obvious. 
our own citizens to forego pelagic sealing, we are in no 
position to ask Canada to prohibit her citizens from 
engaging in it. But there is a section of the law 
which has occasioned wide comment. This forbids 
the importation of any sealskins, in any condition, 
which have been taken by pelagic sealers; and it im- 
poses a heavy penalty, including confiscation. It is 
objected that this will play into the hands of the 
company which leases the Pribyloff islands from our 
government for sealing purposes; and it will certainly 
give them a better market. But the catch which they 
can take is limited anyway by the terms of the agree- 
ment: and it is of no great importance if they do reap 
some incidental advantage from regulations which 
seem essential to the discouragement of pelagic seal- 
ing. 
* * * 

Matters are moving so rapidly in the far Kast that 
it is not easy to keep pace with them. Last week's 
moves of the European powers on the Asiatic chess- 
board may, however, be briefly indicated. Russia is 
reported to have possessed herself of Kinchau. This 
is an important port on the northwestern coast of the 
Gulf of Pechili. Port Arthur, it will be remembered, 
lies on the southeastern coast of the gulf. This new 
movement advances Russia on the road to Pekin, if 
she ultimately concludes to go there. France has 


seized the large island of Hainan, which is situated be- 
tween the China sea and the gulf of Tonquin. This 
is hundreds of miles south of the scene of Germany’s 
activity at Kiao Chau and still farther from Port 
Arthur, but it lies near the French possessions in 
Tonquin and is valuable accordingly. It does not 
appear that in the case of France there was any agree- 
ment with China, as in the case of Russia, or any pre- 
tence of a grievance against her, as in the case of 
yermany. The island was desirable; there was little 
chance that China could defend it; and so France took 
it. That seems to tell the whole story. The semi- 
official denials of the proceeding on the part of 
France are probably only diplomatic. 
* * * 

In connection with these movements, Russia’s re- 
cent action in Korea becomes extremely interesting. 
This was brought to light the past week, but it really 
occurred before the seizure of Kiao Chau by Ger- 
many. What Russia has done in Korea is to secure 
an agreement which places the administration of the 
finances and customs of Korea permanently in the 
hands of a Russian “financial adviser.” One of the 
conditions is that the English superintendent of 
Korean customs, who was appointed eighteen months 
ago under a five years’ contract, shall be summarily 
dismissed and succeeded by a Russian. With charac- 
teristic British stubbornness, this gentleman declines 
to surrender his post and lias appealed to the British 
consul against his deposition. The course of Russia 
is in violation of her agreement with Japan to sustain 
the independence of Korea; and it runs counter to 
British policy, which Mr. Curzon, in a recent speech 
in the house of commons, declared to be to maintain 
Korean independence, and particularly to prevent her 


. from being territorially or administratively absorbed 


by Russia. Russia’s energetic movements, therefore, 
lend special interest and no little show of probability 
to the report that the Japanese and British fleets are 
about to co-operate in Chinese and Korean waters. 
The latest dispatches report a compromise, under the 
terms of which the deposed British official is to show 
his authority with the Russian “financial adviser.” 
* 

The parliamentary and cabinet crisis in Japan is 
not wholly due to the disturbances in connection with 
China, but it is undoubtedly related to them. It has 
been apparent for some time that the incongruous 
elements in the Matsukata ministry could not long be 
held together, in face of a resolute opposition in the 
Diet. When the Diet assembled two weeks ago, it be- 
came clear that the parties in opposition to the 
government were in the majority and would not hesi- 
tate to use their power to dislodge the ministry. 
There were the old quarrels between conservatives 
and progressives; there were irritating questions of 
taxation; and there were administrative scandals, par- 
ticularly in connection with the government of 
Formosa. These were enough to ensure an upheaval 
of the ministry; and the sharp assertion of the war 
spirit, with its demand for readiness for emergencies 
simply precipitated a crisis which would have come 
anyway. The Diet has been dissolved; and the min- 
istry reconstituted on stronger lines. 

* * 

The new scheme of autonomy for Cuba went into 
effect January 1: at least so much of it as provides for 
a local cabinet to advise the governor-general, and 
share with him the responsibilities of administration. 
The plan of government contemplated the appoint- 
ment of a cabinet before any of the electoral machin- 
ery for the choice of a local patliament was set in 
motion. It is intimated that elections will be held 
in a month for the choice of the lower house of the 
Cuban parliament. But unless the condition of 
affairs improves materially in the interval, the elec- 
tions, if they take place, can kardly be more than a 
farce. The insurgents show no inclinaton to accept 
autonomy.and the present military activityin all parts 
of the island precludes any real expression of public 
sentiment, whatever forms may be gone through with. 
Whatever else in the Cuban situation may be in doubt, 
there is no question as to the suffering among the 
hapless “reconcentrados,” and the responses in this 
country to Secretary Sherman’s appeal for help for 
them should be prompt, if they are to avail in saving 
human life. 
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area of 4,200 square miles, a tenth the size of Cuba, 
with a population of 635,000. It is smaller than 
Connecticut, or any other state, except Rhode Island 
and Delaware, while its population is greater than 
that of eighteen different states. It is one-eighth the 
size of Maine with about the same population, eight 
times as thickly settled. When England took pos- 
session of Jamaica in 1655 the population was prob- 
ably less than 2,000, This little island, one-eighth the 
size of Maine, has more coast line than all New Eng- 
land. It is a mountainous island, more rock bound 
than Maine, The highest peak—?7,423 feet—is 
higher than any land east of the Rockies. ‘There is 
but one navigable river, and this only by flat bottom 
craft, which can be propelled thirty miles up the 
river. The northern and southern shores of Jamaica 
are radically different in their foliage. It is in the 
track of the tropical rains and hurricanes. In the 
north there is often a rainfall of 100 inches, while in 
the south there are occasional severe droughts. The 
vreat pest of Jamaica is the “rat,” which thrives no- 
where else as here. In the attempt to rid the islands 
of rats the Guiana toad was imported and this became 
myriad, making war on birds, poultry yards, and 
hen’s nests. 

Phe population is largely the African negro 
brought over in slave trade times. It is really a 
wonderful health resort. The former great indus- 
tries were sugar and coffee raising, which have now 
been largely abandoned. At one time there were 
137,000 hogsheads of sugar produced where now 
there are less than 25,000, and 10,000 tons of coffee 
have fallen to 1,500. 

In 1833 slavery was abolished. Since then the 
whites have largely left the island and the former 
slaves have become a fairly prosperous people. In ten 
years after their emancipation they had founded 200 
villages and owned more than 100,000 acres of land. 
Nearly every man, formerly a slave, changed his name 
to efface the trace of slave days. ‘They went to the 
almanac, mythology, ete., for names. ‘These people 
live comfortably by exporting allspice, ginger, 
tobacco, coffee, while they live largely on their own 
vield of corn, yams, bananas, and oranges. Sugar 
plantations are now started. Jamaica has good 
schools, and the most culture and progress of all kinds 
of any of the West Indies. Kingston, the capital, is a 
fine seaport, with regular trade with the United States, 
(ireat Britain, and Canada. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE.”’—(IIL) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


THE PLAY. [Continued.] 


60. ‘The Venetians travestied the Hebrew 
prophecies in order to injure Shylock’s countrymen. 
What does he exaggerate to revenge himself upon 
them? What effectually opposes him? 

61. ds there anything of hope in Antonio’s “I 
do oppose my patience to his fury’’? 

62. What redeeming quality had 
answer lo the Duke's first appeal? 

63. Show that Antonio’s requests of the Duke 
and the Court were in keeping with his character and 
ideas, 

64. Efow could Shylock claim that he was “doing 
ne wrong’? Explain “is dearly bought.” 

65. Expand the idea suggested in “because you 
hought them.” 

66. Why, in the natwre of things, could Portia’s 
appeal for merey have no effect on Shylock? 

67. Could “This bond doth give thee here no jot 
of blood” have been accepted in a mediaeval law 
court? 

68. What do you imagine Shvlock’s oath to have 
heen? 

69. Was Portia sincere in “Your wife would give 
vou little thanks’? 

70. Was the law used against Shylock Jaw in 
truth? 

71. How had Shylock “indirectly and directly” 
“contrived against the very life of the defendant” ? 

72. Who was the judge in the trial scene? 

“3. How does the final expression of Portia’s de 
cree turn the tables completely against Shylock ? 

v4. What is the flaw in Antonio’s plea of mercy 
for Shylock? Is it removed by judging from the 
-pirit of his own time? = 

+o. Was the final seene of the ring matter the 
only instance of Nerissa’s taking the initiative? 


Shylock’s 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


CENTENARIANS. 

A census of centenarians recently taken in France 
gives 213 persons of 100 years or over, 147 of them 
women and sixty-six men. The oldest was a woman, 
who had just died at 150, in a village of the department 
of Haute Garonne. Nearly all the centenarians be- 
longed to the lower ranks of life. 


QUO VADIS. 

Please tell us through the Journal the proper transla- 
tion of “Quo Vadis,” the title of the novel; also of the last 
sentence in the book, “Quo Vadis Domine.” - 

An Old Subscriber. 

1. Whither art thou going? 

2. Whither art thou going, O Lord? 

SCIENCE NEWS. 

In several districts of Kurdistan the wealth of the 
individual property owner is estimated by goats, and he 
is taxed so much per goat. 

It has been estimated that electric railways have dis- 
placed in the United States no less than 275,000 horses, 
and the movement has not yet been stopped. 


A UNIQUE MILLINERY OPENING. 

Harper’s Weekly gives this account of a millinery 
opening that recently happened in Milwaukee. It was 
managed by the Wisconsin Audubon Society. ‘‘The use 
of a large handsome house was given for the occasion by 
one of the directors. No responsibility was taken by the 
society as to the hats exhibited, and-no sales were guar- 
anteed, but when it became known that six leading mil- 
liners had been invited to send displays, twenty-five 
other firms applied, asking for space. No feathers were 
admitted excepting ostrich plumes, quills, and cocks’ 
tails. Invitations (500) were issued, as to a reception. 
The fashionable world responded, the rooms were 
thronged, and many hats were sold. The advantage of 
the reception was that it made the Audubon work known 
to the general public that read of it in the papers, to the 
women who attended, and, best of all, to the milliners 
who saw that their best customers were interested.” 

If any Audubon society has hit upon a more practical 
method than this of making featherless hats fashionable, 
it certainly has not come to our notice. 

AMELIA E. BARR. 

Novel readers are familiar with the name of Amelia 
Kk. Barr. She has a record which makes less energetic 
women stand aside in awe. She has been the mother of 
fourteen children, has written thirty-two novels, has 
prepared a professor for Princeton College, and at sixty 
years of age is fresh and bright. She still devotes nine 
hours daily to her work in spite of her age. 


Mrs. Barr attributes her vitality and good spirits to 
her determination to be a philosopher and to her system 
of work. She resides at a very pretty place called 
Cherry Croft at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. The quiet 
country life she finds best suited to her temperament. 
When she has a book on hand she devotes all her time 
to it, and she never writes at night. The early morning 
hours find her up and at work. She writes through the 
whole forenoon. After dining at noon she sleeps two 
hours, takes a cold plunge,—the second of the day,— 
and then carefully typewrites her morning’s work. She 
never allows anyone to handle her manuscripts. Late 
in the afternoon come tea, callers, and pleasure, but no 
matter what is going on, Mrs. Barr is off to bed at 9 
o’clock. This routine is carefully followed all the while 
a book is being written, and after the book is out of the 
way, the author gives herself up to pleasure. Her sum- 
mers are usually spent in England, and she is very proud 
of her English descent. She married a Scotch Presbyte- 
rian, and they spent happy years in a Texas town. 
There her children were born, and yellow fever carried 
off her husband and all her sons. With her flock of 
daughters she came North to make her way. Her first 
commission was to prepare two boys for college, and it 
is one of these boys who to-day holds a distinguished 
professorship at Princeton.---Springfield Union. 

- 
NEW YEAR’S SUPERSTITIONS IN OTHER LANDS. 

An ancient superstition made it a sure sign of death 
before the next New Year to see your own shadow in 
the moonlight on the first of January. According to an- 
other superstition, unless one wished to court misfor- 
tune he should not leave the house on New Year’s day 
until some one had entered, and the visitor, to bring the 
best luck, must be a dark-haired man. 

In Wales fires are often burned on New Year’s to 
purify the house for the entrance of the new year, and 
the ashes of these fires are kept most sacredly from year 
to year. They are supposed to possess special medicinal 
virtues. 

In Jena, Germany, there is a curious custom, perhaps 
worthy of imitation in some respects. In very ancient 
times the uncestors of these Germans believed in a god 
who brought light and warmth into the world each year, 
overcoming the darkness and cold of winter. A great 
bonfire annually typifies this ever-new gift of the geniai 
old god. <A huge pile of wood is placed in the centre of 
the market-place, and here the people flock, bringing 
with them things they wish to cast behind them in en- 
tering a new year. Maidens cast in love-letters contain- 
ing promises that have not been kept; bits of rihbon and 
feminine keepsakes are brought by young men who have 
newer atfairs of the heart; bottles are thrown in by a 
few persons who decide that in the coming year they 
will drink only from mugs; pipes are offered by those 
who have learned, to prefer cigars. A little before mid- 
night the square is crowded with townsfolk. The huge 
bonfire is started and the young men dance around it. 
After a little the crowd melts away, while from every 
quarter arises the cry, “Health to the New Year.’’- 
From New Year's Customs in Many Lands in the 
Chautauquan. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY or tue UNITED STATES 


Professor of American History in the University of Pennsylvania; 
Author of “A History of the People of the United States.” 


Price, $1.00. 
Or. JHIS BOOK, just published, is remarkable not only for the treatment of the subject by the dis- 


~ tinguished historian, John Bach McMaster, but also for the wonderful power of condensation 


which it exhibits ; for the same force and insight which are so conspicuous in this author's 
largec work ; for its elaborate presentation of the social, industrial, and economic development of the 
country, and its effect on political history ; for the masterly style which makes the whole story one of 


absorbing interest ; and for its impartial treatment of important political and social questions. 


A not- 


able feature of the book is the large number of excellent maps, col red and in black and white, and 
the significant, helpful character of the numerous finely executed illustrations, each drawn from reli- 
able historical source, and each conveying a meaning and a lesson to the reader. 


“| have read MCMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from title page to 


colophon, 


Familiar as the subject is, ] found a tresh and abiding interestin every page and 


an ever-increasing charm in every chapter. The young student will find the mere perusal 
of this book a constant delight, and cannot avoid, when seriously studying the simple but 
absorbing narrative, acquiring a comprehensive and consecutive knowledge ot conclusions. 
The logical arrangement and frequent summarization of the topics must commend them 
selves to every competent teaeher. ‘The beok is notonly anadmirable literary performance; 
it is also a workable text-book, whose use will result both in sustained interest and in clear 
comprehension of the sequence and relative importanee of the shifting scenes of our history. 
“| predict that this vook will meet the heartiest welcome from teachers that has eve 
greeted a school history.”— CHARLES W. CoLe, Suferintendent of Schools, Albany, N. 


Sept. 28, 1897. 


MceMASTER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES has been prepared for use in grammar grades, 
and is also admirably adapted for college preparatory work, as well as for general use. It will be sent prepaid 
to any address on receipt of price. Send for illustrated descriptive circular, and correspond with us with refer- 


ence to examination and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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TOURING TO FLORIDA UNDER PER- 
SONAL ESCORT. 

the Pennsylvania Railroad personaily- 

.ondueted tours to Jacksonville undoubt- 

‘lv offer the best medium for a short visit 


.. this land of sunny skies and balmy air. 
jie period allowed is two weeks in the 
jowery state, and passengers are accorded 
entire freedom of movement after arrival 
at Jacksonville. 

lhe party will travel in special train of 
Puilman sleeping and dining cars, and will 
ve in charge of a tourist agent and chap- 
eron, 

fours will leave Boston January 24, 
ebruary 7 and 21,and March 7. Rate, in- 
luding Pullman accommodations and 
meals in both directions, using through 
rail lines, Boston, $65.00, New York, $50.00. 
itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston. 


In a written examination, a pupil gave 
as a definition of the ribs, ‘“‘The ribs is a 
protection for the eternal organs.”’ 


Box 643 S. 


endorses our claim of 


DON'T LET THE 
New Books 


for the want of BOOK 


te «« olden System for Preserving Books.” 


. Every School Board which has used this system 


Economy and Cleanliness. 


which you put into your school the 


first of the year BECOME 
WORN OUT, RAGGED-EDGED, AND SOILED 


COVERS and Repairing Material. 


The adoption of our System by your Board 
WILL MEET WITH THE APPROVAL OF TAX-PAYERS! 


Write for samples --- free. 
HOLDEN PAT. BOCK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


OUTLINES IN LOCAL COLOR. By Brander Matthews. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Brander Matthews is one of the few men who is a thor- 

oughly successful college professor and an unusually suc- 

cessful writer outside of his department. 

In this collection of short stories, Professor Matthews 
has presented studies of significant phases of New York 
iife. His characters vary, from the kind of people to be 
seen at the horse-show, who figure in the story “Men and 
Women and Horses,” to the servants who give “A 
Glimpse of the Under World.” The opening story, “An 
Interview with Miss Marlenspuyk,” is typical of an in- 
teresting and curious social condition, and in “The Vigil 
ot McDowell Sutro,” Professor Matthews has presented 
a picture of the darker side of life in New York that is 
full of pathos. One of the most interesting passages wiil 
be found in “The Rehearsal of the New Play,” which 
vives a careful study of the theatrical world. The other 
stories are: “A Letter of Farewell”; “A Wall-Street 
Wooing’: “A Spring Flood in Broadway”; “An Irre- 
pressible Conflict’; “The Solo Orchestra”; “A Candle in 
the Plate’; and “In the Watches of the Night.” 


POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. A Selection 
Edited by Edward Dowden. Boston: Ginn & Co. 522 
pp. Price, $1.40. 

It is much more than a suggestive conceit which 
claims that each individual passes in his life through 
reminiscent stages similar to those through which the 
race has progressed from its barbaric infancy into the 
full power of civilized maturity. Granting some such 
explanation of human growth and development, it is in- 
evitable that we English-speaking folk should, in each 
of our lives, recall that period of our literary evolution 
which found its expression in the poetry of William 
Wordsworth. Writing some things of exquisite poetic 
value, Wordsworth will probably take a place in literary 
history as the exemplar of a period, which is of much 
interest to the literary historian, and from which the 
reader of literature occasionally gleans some charming 
vem which attracts and fascinates, despite the prevailing 
inanity and lack of vigor amid which it reposes. With 
the lovers of purely classic shades and academic groves, 
ind with the well-meaning readers of what was once 
held to be literature, Wordsworth and his fellows will 
ilways hold a chief place. 

The selection of Wordsworth’s poems which Professor 
owden has edited for the ‘‘Atheneum Press Series” pro- 
vides a thoroughly admirable edition of the poems for 
the use of those who wish to study this period of litera- 
‘ure, but the selection, together with the introductory 
‘ssay upon the poet and his work, is one of the very best 
‘hat is available for the shelves of the cultured reader. 
lhe poems of Wordsworth have been edited in their en- 
'lirety so ably that no one, it may be hoped, will ever 
gain be obliged to peruse them ‘all. But even while the 
ery quality of his mind which permitted him to write 
® much that is so hopelessly poor poetry effectually pre- 
ented him from being a great poet, nevertheless it is 
rarely given to a poet of even the second rank to write 
O many things which are of unquestioned beauty, and 
‘ven verge on power. Professor Dowden has selected 
enerously, so that few readers will fail to find their fav- 
rite stanzas. . His introduction is a most scholarly es- 
ay, written by one who knows Wordsworth more ex- 
'ensively, perhaps, than any one in our generation. He 
ealizes the limitations of the subject, to a certain de- 
ree, and he presents many new phases and suggestive 
ines of thought, which cannot fail to send many a 
eader enthusiastically to the perusal of the poems—an 
ithusiasm from which a healthy reaction may safely be 
Wein as soon as a sufficiency of the verses have been 
bsorbed. 


HEORY AND CALCULATION OF ALTERNATING 
CURRENT PHENOMENA. By Charles Proteus Stetn- 


nutz, New York: The W. J. Johnston Company. 449 
pp. 184 diagrams. Price, $2.50. 


rhis book is the work of a master of the science of 
vhich it treats, and is a masterpiece of its kind. It fur- 
ishes a clear and definite working theory of alternating 
ectrical current phenomena, and coming, as it does, at 
time when interest in alternating currents is greatest, 
nd presenting a complete, rational, and intelligible sys- 
*m of dealing with them, the book may be regarded 
noc h-making. 
The work is necessarily mathematical, and is intended 
"or use by practical men in the solution of practical prob- 
ns, but it is also quite elementary, requiring no knowl- 
ee of calenlus. Indeed, all who can use ordinary alge- 
a and 


trigonometry can understand and apply the 


author’s two graphical methods of representing alternat- 
ing-current phenomena. The key to the author’s system 
is given in the fact that an alternating-current sine wave 
may be represented in both the phase and intensity by a 
vector quantity, analytically determined by two nu- 
merical quantities. 

A chapter on oscillating currents is added as an ap- 
pendix, and will prove interesting and valuable. The 
book has a complete index, and its fine paper and excel- 


lent typography and binding will give perfect satis- 
faction. 
THE TUTORIAL TRIGONOMETRY. By William 


Briggs, M. A., F. C. S., F. R. A. S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc. 
D., F. R.S. London: W. B. Clive, Director Burlington 
House, Cambridge. New York: Hinds & Noble. 
Price, $1.00. 

This volume is one of the University Tutorial Series. 


’ The first ten chapters deal mainly with the trigonometry 


of one angle. The next four chapters treat of the trigo- 
nometry of two or more angles; and the remainder of the 
book is devoted to logarithms and the trigonometry of tri- 
angles. The authors do not believe in deferring consid- 
erations of algebraic signs until anumber of trigonometric 
identities for acute angles have been dealt with, as is the 
custom, hence the trigonometric functions are defined in 
this work at the earliest possible stage. Each preceding 
chapter contains just such introductory matter as is neces- 
sary to pave the way for a general treatment of the sub- 
ject which is to follow. The comparative importance of 
the subject-matter is indicated by the type used, and the 
fundamental propositions have thenumbers of paragraphs, 
as well as their headings, in dark type. Special attention 
is given to graphic methods in science teaching. 

There can be no question as to the scholarly and accu- 
rate character of this work, and it is highly reeommended. 
THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA. By C. R. Hen- 

derson, Associate Professor of Sociology in the Univer- 

sity of Chicago. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 

350 pp. Price, $1.00, 

This is one volume of the required literature of the 
Chantauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1897-98. 
Its aim and scope covers a large field, and discusses many 
important practical questions. For example, Home- 
making as a Social Art; Friendly Circles of Women 
Wage-lcarners: Better Homes for the People; Public 
Health, Good Roads and Communication; The First Fac- 
tor in Industrial Reform; What Good Employers Are Do- 
ing; Organizations of Wage-Earners; Econom’e Co- 
operation of the Community; ‘Political Reforms; The 
Social Spirit in the State School System; Voluntary 
Organization of Edueation; Socialized Beauty and Rec- 
reation: Charity and Correction; Conflict with Anti-So- 
cial Institutions; The Institutions of Ideals. The appen- 
dix contains notes on the chapters, with forms of an ac- 
count book, to be kept by the housekeeper. There is a 
full index of subjects. These chapters treat subjec's 
upon which there is a great difference of opinion, and 
hence the author's views will not always be accepted by 
the reader. 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL DRILL—UNITED STATES 
ARMY. By Edmund L. Butts, First Lieutenant 
Twenty-first Infantry, U. S. A. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 175 pp. 

The prime object of this manual is to systematize phy- 
sical training in the army, but its clear statement of prin- 
ciples and its copious and beautiful illustrations adapt it 
equally to the gymnasium of the academy and college. 
Every teacher of physical culture will want a copy, and 
members of classes will tind it a valuable book of refer- 
ence and for study. 

It furnishes a practical guide that will enable any officer 
to give regular and helpful instruction to his command, 
or any teacher of gymnastics to his class. In such drills 
as the rifle, dumb-bell, etc., the sets of exercises are simi- 
lar, and are all adapted to either set of music. And the il- 
lustrations are so varied as to bring ail the muscles of the 
body into play. Five exercises of these sets follow one 
another without pause. Simple and progressive exercises 
on different apparatus, and the principles of wall scaling, 
climbing, ete., are also given. It is a complete manual for 
athletic training. 

FAMILY COOK-BOOK. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Adolphe 


MAJESTIC 
419 pp. 


New York: G. 


THE 
Gallier. 
Price, $2.50. 

This is the work of a professional cook whose long 
career in the culinary art has made it easy to follow well- 
directed recipes, and to simplfy what has heretofore been 
considered a difficult task. A few original bills of fare of 


luncheons, dinners, ete., have been combined with these 
recipes, and may be found in the body of the book. These 
recipes are mainly French. The author, who has had a 
remarkable experience and opportunity to gain reliable 
information on the subject, is now chef at the Hotel 
Majestic, New York. 

The book contains 1,300 selected recipes, simplifled for 
the use of housekeepers, and contains much information 
in detail. An extensive index is appended, and, withal, 
several first-class selected advertisements are printed, to 
guide housekeepers in purchasing the best articles in the 
market. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANCIENT INDIA. By 

Richard Garbe, Professor in the University of “Tuebin- 


gen. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
89 pp. Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


This little volume treats a subject and covers a field 
which is of great interest to all students of the history 
and philosophies of the nations. It discusses three im- 
portant topics, viz.: “Brief Outlines of a History of In- 
dian Philosophy”; “‘The Connection Between Greek and 
Indian Philosophy”; and “Hindu Monism; Who Were 
Its Authors, Priests or Warriors?’ The work has evi- 
dently cost the author much time and labor in its prep- 
aration, has been written with great care, and, though 
brief in outline, it is sufficiently exhaustive of the subject 
matter. Metaphysical speculation was a special feature 
of Indian mind, even from the earliest times, and both 
their reasoning and their conclusions are clearly set forth 
in these pages. 


THE EXPLOITS OF MILES STANDISH. By Henry 
Johnson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Illustrated. 
276 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Myles Standish was a distinguished leader among the 
Puritans, and the account of his exploits as here re- 
corded furnish an interesting chapter in the history of 
that heroic band of adventurers who sought a home free 
from religious intolerance and persecution in the wilds of 
America. 

In this book we have a most interesting account of the 
doings of this distinguished leader, and also of the life, 
dangers, and trials of our Pilgrim Fathers, and of the 
character and conduct of the savage tribes which roamed 
in these forests. The style of the book is pleasing, the 
matter is of great interest and importance, and the 
typography, paper, illustrations, and binding are attrac- 
tive and pleasing. 

“AND SHE GOT ALL THAT!” 
Life’s Battle. By Cara Reese. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 176 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The problem to be solved is, ‘How far is a married 
woman justified in going beyond her sphere as home- 
maker to improve the fortunes of her family, and exer- 
cise her own special aptitudes?” It has never been 
solved, and perhaps never will be to the satisfaction of 
those who are the most interested, but the author of this 
story has brought a valuable contribution to its solution. 
The story is well told, is full of thrilling incidents, and is 
-alculated to excite intense feeling. The author shows a 
profound and sympathet'e appreciation of the various as- 
pects of her subject, and writes with becoming indenend- 
ence, and in a style that maintains the interest of the 
reader steadily from beginning to end. “Mrs. Emeline 
wants something,” and “She got all that.”’ The book is 
illustrated, well printed, and tastefuly bound. 


Woman’s Sphere in 


“The Philistine,” in which Elbert Hubbard, East 
Aurora, N. Y., says as saucy-things as he knows how, and 
prints them in an artistic way each month, is bound up in 
an attractive style for the year 1897. 


The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia, issue Vol. 
IX. of ‘The Speaker’s Garland and Literary Bouquet,” 
combining 100 choice selections, embracing new and 
standard productions of oratory, sentiment, eloquence, 
pathos, wit, humor, and amateur plays. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Earth and Sky.” [By J. H. Stickney. Price, 35 cents. Boston: 


Appleton’s Home Reading Books: No. L., ‘Harold's First Discov- 


eries.” By J. W. Troeger. Uncle Visit.” Py Francis 
W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 7 

“The Social Mind and Education.” By George Edgar Vincent. 
Price, $1.25 ——“Suggestions for Laboratory and Field Work in High 
School Geology.” By Ralph 8. Tarr. Price, 25 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Stewart Telegraphic Code.”’ By Charles Stewart. 
St. Pan], Minn.: J. W. Cunningham & Co. 

“A System of Easy Lettering.” By J. Howard Cromwell. 
50 cents.g New York: Spon & Chamberlain. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
sayS:— 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thor- 
oughly tried.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Kumford Chemical Works, Providence, KR. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGHISTS 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 8: Massachusetts Industrial Art 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 


February 22-24: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


July 7-18: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The recently-issued catalogue of Bow- 
doin College for the years 1897-98 shows 
the largest enrollment of students in the 
history of the college. The total of 383 is 
divided as follows: Medical students, 140; 
seniors, 61; juniors, 61; sophomores, 56; 
freshmen, 59; special students, 6. The ap- 
pearance in the list of the faculty of the 
names of five assistants in as many de- 
partments indicates that President Hyde's 
idea of supplementing the regular class- 
room instruction of the professors by the 
personal work of official tutors is being 
given a trial. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DURHAM. The Agricultural Col- 
lege dormitory was destroyed by fire on 
December 12. This dormitory was the old 
Benjamin Thompson homestead, an his- 
torical landmark. 

HANOVER. It appears that Professor 
C. F. Richardson of Dartmouth College is 
the author of the novel, ‘‘The End of the 
Beginning,” published anonymously by 
Little, Brown, & Co., last year. The 
authorship has been ascribed to several 
well-known novelists. Now it comes out 
that the scholarly author of ‘American 
Literature” wrote the book. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The school board of 1897 
held its final session on the evening of De- 
cember 28. The committee on _ sgschool- 
houses submitted an extended report as to 
what has been accomplished during the 
year. The sum of $650,000 was appropri- 
‘ated, $250,000 of which was spent for high 
school purposes. Only one new school- 
house was placed under contract this year. 
Practically all chidren of granimar school 
age have been provided for, but many 
schools are overcrowded, and a number of 
children who seek admission to the pri- 
mary and kindergarten schools cannot be 
received. The report of this committee 
was accepted, and ordered to be incor- 
porated in the annual report, and all un- 
finished business was referred to the next 
school board. The committee on accounts 
reported estimates for the ensuing year to 
meet expenses of the public schools—total 
department expenses, $2,440,000. The 
committee voted “Not advisable to take 
any action at the present time” on an 
order. that the legislature be petitioned 
to pass a law enabling the city of Bos- 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP st 

forchildren teething. It soothes the 
pen! saps the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts. a bottle. 


ton to pay a pension to retired school 
teachers who shall have served twenty- 
five consecutive years.——For three 
years the Boston high school pupils have 
been provided with hot luncheons, at an 
expense of about $300, above receipts, per 
annum. Nine of the high schools of the 
city are now cared for in this way, and 
this year, for the first time, the receipts 
promise to offset expenditures. The high 
schools of Dorchester and Jamaica Plain 
have not yet entered into this arrange- 
ment.——Six of the eight newly-elected 
candidates to the school committee this 
year have names beginning with A, B, C, 
or D. And over one-half of the whole 
board to serve after January 1, 1898, have 
names beginning with one or another of 
these four letters. Only six of the twenty- 
four members have names lower in the al- 
phabet than H.——The sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Headmasters’ Association was 
held December 28 and 29 at the Hotel 
Brunswick. After the business of the as- 
sociation was transacted, the evening was 
given up to the dinner, at which President 
Eliot was a guest and a. speaker. On the 
afternoon of the twenty-ninth the associa- 
tion were guests of Harvard University, 
and, through the courtesy of President 
Eliot, were conducted over the most inter- 
esting of the college buildings. Some 
fifty members were in attendance.—— 
Nearly 4,000 children in the seventy kin- 
dergartens of the city celebrated the 
Christmas festival on the morning of the 
twenty-fourth. In each schoolroom there 
was a fine tree, the gift of Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw, and all were hung with glistening 
ornaments. These gifts were not for the 
children, but for the parents by the chil- 
dren. The children at some of the schools 
were given each a bag of candy by the 
teachers.——At a meeting of the school 
board held December 14, $300,000 was ap- 
propriated for new schoolhouses. For 
East Boston high schoolhouse site, $58,- 
000; for West Roxbury high, $150,000; 
new Dorchester high schoolhouse, $42,000; 
new primary schoolhouse, North End, site, 
additional, $50,990.30; Dillaway school- 
house lot grading, $625.85; new primary 
schoolhouse, Vernon street, Roxbury, fur- 
nishings, $5,000; Longfellow schoolhouse, 
Roslindale, west of the railroad, addi- 
tional, $3,000. December 16 the 
Chauncy Hall school alumni dined at 
Young’s. Karl Isburgh presided. Messrs. 
Miller and Emmes were the guests, and 
Messrs. Roger Underwood, Gilford Currier, 
Will Patten, and Karl Isburgh were the 
after-dinner speakers. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard Natural 
History Society celebrated its sixteenth 
anniversary December 22. The principal 
address was by W. T. Hornaday of the 
New York Zoological Society on “The 
Preservation of Our Native Animals.” 
At Harvard University Observatory they 
are trying to photograph the shower of 
shooting stars. As yet they have been 
able to catch only ninety of the thousands 
of meteors.——-Professor E. C. Pickering 
of Harvard University reports that the ob- 
servatory has at last succeeded in obtain- 
ing an excellent meteoric spectrum, the 
first that is known to have been secured, 
though many previous efforts have been 
made, 

SOMERVILLE. At the final meeting of 
the school board held December 27, Super- 
intendent Southworth submitted his an- 
nual report, which was of great interest to 
the board and members of the incoming 
city government. The superintendent rec- 
ommends the inauguration of smaller 
classes, the construction of more substan- 
tial school buildings, the increase of sala- 
ries paid the female teachers in the pri- 
mary and grammar schools, the immediate 
construction of additional school buildings 
in the Prospect-hill and West Somerville 
districts, the addition of one or more 
northerly wings to the English high school 
building, and the consolidation of the 
evening schools into one building. Forci- 
ble reasons for each of these recommenda- 
tions are given in the report. The average 
attendance at the schools for the year was 
8,144; the amount expended for the sup- 


True happiness does not begin for a wo- 
manly woman until she becomes a mother. 
The fear of death stands between thousands 
of women and this supreme joy. If awo- 
man will but take the right course, she may 
trample this fear out of her heart, and all 
cause for it out of her body. ° 

There is practically no danger, and but 
iittle pain, in maternity, for a woman who 
is thoroughly healthy and strong in a wo- 
manly way. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion makes the delicate organs that bear the 
burdens of maternity strong, healthy, virile 
and elastic, It banishes the distress of the 
period of impending maternity, and in- 
sures the newcomer’s health and an ample 
supply of nourishment. An honest drug- 
gist will not try to get you to take some 
substitute for his profit’s sake. Prospective 
mothers who write to Dr. R. V. Pierce will 
receive the best advice of an eminent and 
skillful specialist, fgr thirty years chief con- 
sulting physician to’the great Invalids’ Ho- 
tel and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘A neighbor of mine who was expecting the 
arrival of a baby before very long, was in very 
poor health,” writes Eliza Remnsnider, Post- 
mistress, at Majella, Bourbon Co., Kansas. ‘‘I 
induced her totry Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. She used four bottles, and has just been 
delivered of as fine a daughter as I ever saw. 
She was only a short time in labor and is now 
doing well.”’ 

For sick headache, bil- 


Pierce’s iousness and constipa- 


tion, Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets are the most rational cure 
known. They are mild but thorough and 
effective. They regulate and invigorate 
stomach, liver and bow- 


els. Never gripe. No P I] 
other pill is like them. ~ ets. 


port of the schools was equal to $26 per 
capita.——-Miss Mina J. Wendell, principal 
of the Morse school, is president of a 
“short rainy-day skirt association,’ the 
first in Massachusetts, to which the lead- 
ing society women of the city largely 
belong. 

SALEM. Mrs. Sarah E. Towne, assist- 
ant teacher in the Saltonstall school, has 
resigned. She has been a teacher in the 
public schools of Salem for thirty years. 
William D. Dennis has been elected prin- 
‘ipal of the mechanical drawing school. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. Williams College 
has purchased the entire Latin library of 
the late Professor Dodd, consisting of some 
100 volumes. Among them are 160 differ- 
ent editions of Phaedrus, used in the prep- 
aration of a school edition of that author. 

NEWTON. The high school building 
now nearly completed is one of the finest 
structures in the state, outside of Boston. 
It will be dedicated about the middle of 
January. A petition, with some 500 signa- 
tures, requesting the introduction of cook- 
ing into the Newton schools, has been pre- 
sented to the school board, and referred to 
the committee on courses of study. 

SPRINGFIELD. Christmas was cele- 
brated with great fervor in the schools of 
this city. The children in some of the 
schools had almost a carnival in the ex- 
change of presents, and the occasion was 
used by the teachers to stimulate interest 
in the art works of the schools.—Nearly 
100 of the former pupils in the school for 
girls in this city have organized for the 
purpose of establishing a memorial of their 
teacher, the late Miss Catherine L. How- 
ard. They have decided that the memo- 
rial shall take the form of a special work- 
ing library of scientific books to be placed 
ind used in the new museum of science of 
the City Library Association. 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


Prepared only by 
If not found at &® G, 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure —the best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, ‘cts. 
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Y Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
yond sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
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gent brain workers for the prevention as 
~ well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion, 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ -~- for- 
mulated by Prof. Perey. Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


CONNECTICUT. 


STAMFORD. The annual report of th, 
school committee of this town for 1897 con 
tains much _ interesting information 
Under the efficient services of Superintend- 
ent Willard the schools have been ver, 
prosperous. A commercial departmen: 
has been established in the high schoo) 
Instruction in vocal music is now give) 
in all the ungraded schools, and also in- 
struction in drawing, with many other im- 
provements made during the year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The system of free lec- 
tures to the people given in schoolhouses 
in all parts of New York City, under the 
management of the board of education, 
have proved surprisingly successful, 
Since 1889, when the scheme was inaugu- 
rated, the number of lectures has been in- 
creased five fold, from 186 to 1,066, and the 
attendance. from 22,149 to 426,357. This is 
proof not only that this opportunity for in- 
struction and profitable entertainment is 
sagerly used by the people, but also that 
the lectures are well managed. The sys- 
tem is really a free university for the peo- 
ple.-——Plans of George B. Post, architect, 
for a new building to be erected in this city 
for the college of the city of New York 
have been accepted by the board of educa- 
tion. The building will cost $1,208,440, as 
estimated. The building will stand on a 
high elevation, bounded by Convent ave- 
nue, St. Nicholas terrace, and 138th and 
140th  streets.- The second biennial 
school census of the city of New York, just 
completed, gives the total number of chil- 
dren between the ages of four and eighteen 
395,000. This census was conducted by 
Superintendent Skinner.——The children 
in the public schools are taught cooking in 
connection with botany and chemistry. A 
large light room on the top floor of the 
grammar building is used for this purpose 
by separate classes. 

BROOKLYN. Joseph L. Partridge, now 
living in this city, is the oldest living 
alumnus of Williams College. He is 
ninety-three years old. 


DELAWARE. 

The Sussex County Institute, which was 
recently held, was very successful; also of 
Kent county, which was held at the same 
time. They each had an able corps of in- 
structors. 

Ernest Sipple has been elected principal 
of the Frederica public schools, Sussex 
county. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The school report of Allegheny is an 
illustrated document this year. It is the 
forty-third of the city, and the twenty- 
fourth of the superintendent. The aver- 
age monthly enrollment has been 15,652, a 
gain of 983 in one year; the average daily 
attendance has been 1,137 over last year. 
The city received from the state fund 
$98,274.. The teachers’ salaries were $221,- 
964. Superintendent Morrow’s part of the 
report is, as always, clear and forcible, ful! 
of information and inspiration. 

CARLISLE. Superintendent Pratt re- 
ports an enrollment of 762 pupils in the 
Indian school at this place at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, representing sixty- 
eight different tribes. Great economy and 
saving is here practiced, the boys and girls 
having earned $20,448 during the year 
The total enrollment at Hampton (V2.! 
Institute was 138 from thirteen tribes. 


‘WEST VIRGINIA. 


President Raymond of the West Virginia 
University will be one of the judges at the 
annual contest of the Ohio Inter-Collegiate 
Oratorical Association at Athens, O., Fe! 
ruary 17. 

At the close of the fall quarter at the 
West Virginia University there are mor‘ 
students in attendance than were enrolled 
during the whole of last year. . 

An annual prize of $100 is offered by the 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a grea! 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with loca! 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sc! 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
futional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarr! 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally i” 
deses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. |' 
acts directly on the blood and mucous su 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
(red dollars for any case it fails to cu! 
Send for circhlars and testimonials. A‘ 
dress, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 


Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Woman’s League of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity for the best declamation by a 
woman student. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. A bill to establish the 
University of the United States in this city 
is before both houses of congress. Among 
the provisions of the bill are the following: 
The government is vested in a board of 
regents and a university council. The 
joard of regents embraces the president of 
the United States, the chief justice of the 
United States, the commissioner of educa- 
tion, the secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the president of the National 
Academy of Science, the president of the 
National Educational Association, the 
president of the university, and nine other 
citizens, to be appointed by the president, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate; no two then shall be from the 
same state. 

Secretary Wilson, who has just returned 
from a Visit in the South, reports that great 
interest is taken in education in that sec- 
tion, and that the colored people get their 
share. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. The school system in 
this city is claimed to be the best in the 
state. The wonien of the county take 
much more interest in the schools than the 
men, yet they are found in very small num- 
bers on school boards and committees. 

ALLIANCE. President McKinley has 
been re-appointed as one of the trustees of 
Mt. Union College. 

Gustave A. Weber, one of the enterpris- 
ing teachers of Tuscarawas county, has a 
fine position @n the Gazette of Pittsburg, 
and has entered upon journalistic duties 
with a relish. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The law schools in this city, 
and the judges of the court of record in 
Cook county, and many students in the 
law schools, petitioned the supreme court 
to modify the rule requiring a three years’ 
course in the law school, so that it should 
not apply to students who had matriculated 
in the law colleges prior to the promulga- 
tion of the rule. But the court refuses 
the petition to modify.——-The University 
of Chicago and Rush Medical College are 
in a fair way to unite. When the union is 
completed, the university will have a fine 
medical department, 

SPRINGFIELD. state’ superin- 
tendent of public instruction has tabulated 
the reports of various county superin- 
tendents for the year ending Jifne 30, and 
official figures show a decrease in private 
schools, and a corresponding increase in 
the public schools. 


INDIANA. 


The officers of the state association for 
1898 are: President, F. M. Stalker, Terre 
Haute; permanent secretary, J. R. Hart, 
Lebanon; recording secretary, Emma B. 
shealy, Delphi. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Hon. R. C. Barrett is the state superin- 
tendent-elect, a man of excellent qualities 
and experience in educational work. 

The new county superintendents elected 
in November to take office January 1, 1898, 
are:— 

: Audubon county, R. C. Spencer, Audu- 
on, 


For Broncnian anp Astumatic COMPLAINTS, 
af 

Brown's Bronchial Troches” have remarkable 
curative properties. Sold only in boxes. 


Benton county, A. K. Rife, Van Horne. 

Bremer county, F. P. Hagermann, Wav- 
erly. 

Buchanan county, C. E. Lillie, Independ- 
ence. 

Butler county, H. B. Aikin, Allison. 

Cass county, J. C. Burton, Atlantic. 

Chickasaw county, J. A. Beshop, New 
Hampton. 

Clarke county, Nellie Richards, Osceola. 

Crawford county, A. G. Meyers, Denison. 

Floyd county, J. I. Martin, Charles City. 

Fremont county, Lee Matson, Hamburg. 

Grundy county, T. J. Gray, Whitten. 

Hancock county, C. F. Schell, Gooddell. 

Hardin county, C. F. Woodard, Eldora. 

Harrison county, W. T. Arthur, Little 
Sioux. 

Iowa county, F. W. Clevinger, Millers- 
burg. 

— county, E. C. Meredith, Lynn- 
ville. 

Johnson county, S. D. Whiting, Iowa 
City. 

Keokuk county, W. H. Grunnill, Nassau. 

Kossuth county, Frank Van Erdewyck, 
Burt. 

Lee county, John S. Stuart, Ft. Madison. 

Linn county, Ira E. Gould, Coggon. 

Louisa county, C. M. Donaldson, Colum- 
bus City. 

Madison county, E. M. Smith, Winterset. 

Mahaska county, Charles A. Kent, Oska- 
loosa. 

Marion county, W. F. Crew, Knoxville. 

Marshall county, J. Morrisey, Marshall- 
town. 

Mills county, O. H. Marsh, Henderson. 

Mitchell county, W. H. Salisbury, Osage. 

Monroe county, Mrs. F. E. McKillip, 
Hitesman. 

Palo Alto county, Anna Donovan, Em- 
metsburg. 

Plymouth county, I. C. Hise, Akron. 

Pocahontas county, Arthur W. Davis, 
Fonda. 

Polk county, J. M. Brenton, Des Moines. 

Pottawattamie county, H. W. Sawyer, 
Council Bluffs. 

Poweshiek county, Viola Schell, Monte- 
zuma. 

Scott county, A. A. Miller, Eldridge. 

Shelby county, J. B. Sherett, Earling. 

Sioux county, E. D. Brown, Hosper. 

Union county, C. M. Peters, Spalding. 

Van Buren county, G. F. Sollenbarger, 
Farmington. 


MICHIGAN. 


State Editor, E. L. BricGs, Coldwater. 


The board of trustees of Albion College, 
after a careful search for a successor to the 
venerable and esteemed president, Dr. L. 
R. Fiske, who resigned last June, has se- 
lected Dr. John P. Ashly of Lima, N. Y. 
The new president was of English birth, 
and came to this country when a boy; was 
educated at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

e has since pursued philosophical studies 
at Oxford, Jena, Leipsic, and Berlin 

It is understood that Professor Hamilton 
King of Olivet College has been selected as 
minister of the United States to Siam. He 
will make a worthy representative of the 
United States to that country, but his ap- 
pointment will take from Michigan one of 
its efficient educators. 

Professor King has been continuously 
connected with Olivet College from the 
time he entered its preparatory schools as 
a student. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, EDWIN TWITMYER, Seattle. 
County Superintendent J. W. Emmerett 
of Adams county died at his home in Retz- 
ville on the 23d of November. Mr. Em- 
merett was prominent in social and politi- 
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cal circles, and was rendering good service 
as leader in educational affairs in his 
county. 

Dr. T. M. Gatch, for years president of 
the University of Washington, is now pre- 
siding over the Agricultural: College of 
Oregon at Corvallis. Dr. Gatch has many 
friends in the state of Washington. 

The cities of Seattle and Spokane have 
decided to try the free text-book plan, but 
Tacoma voted against it. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

Principal W. E. Knapp of the Franklin 
school, Denver, who was elected to the 
superintendency of Arapahoe county in 
November, will be succeeded by Principal 
George Wyatt of the Fairmount school, 
who will in turn be succeeded by D.C. 
Cogwin, assistant in the Franklin, but for- 
merly of Douglas, Wyoming. 

The Denver Teachers’ Club tendered a 
reception to J. C. Dana of the public li- 
brary on the evening of December 20. Mr. 
Dana has resigned his position as librarian 
to accept a similar one in Springfield, 
Mass., and leaves for his new field of labor 
about January 1. 

Colorado College received two checks 
December 13, which will be added to the 
college endowment. One for $10,000 from 
the estate of the late Charles T. Wilder of 
Wellesley, Mass., the other for $1,000 from 
the estate of the late Miss Fay of Connecti- 
cut, to be used as the Fay scholarship fund. 

Professor George A. H. Fraser of Colo- 
rado College was married to Miss Edith 
Dudley Huse December 16. The bride is 
the daughter of Colonel Caleb Huse, a pro- 
fessor at one time at West Point, and a 
distinguished officer in the Civil War. 


OKLAHOMA. 


_ The common schools of this territory are 
sharing the general prosperity. Fully 
$100,000 will be apportioned among the 
school districts in January. The income 
of leased school lands, the last six months, 
will aggregate more than $150,000. 

The Territorial Teachers’ Association, 
Edmund D. Murdaugh president, held its 
annual meeting December 30 at El Reno. 
Among the speakers were Superintendent 
William N. Rice, Mrs. F. H. Umbholtz, 
President David R. Boyd, and James E. 
Ament, 


SOUTHERN STATES, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

State Editor, HW. L. SCAIFE, Troy. 

Dr. James Woodrow, president of the 
South Carolina College, has returned home 
from the International geological con- 
gress, which met in St. Petersburg last 
summer, and to which he was a delegate. 
Dr. Woodrow says that every civilized 
nation in the world, with the exception of 
South American countries, repre- 
sented. Irench was the official language 
of the conference, but all papers were read 
also in English and German. Russian 
was not used at all. Members of the con- 
gress were extended many special privi- 
leges by the czar while they were in 
Russia. 

The advance sheets of the report of Hon. 
W. D. Mayfield, state superintendent of 
education, shows the enrollment in the 
publie schools to be 25,846 more than it 


was last year, or an increase of ten per 
cent. The attendance of white pupils was 
increased 9,867, or nine per cent., while the 
colored schools show an increase of 15,- 
968, or thirteen per cent. Last year the 
enrollment was 109,159 whites and 123,- 
178 colored, while this year it is 119,027 
whites and 139,156 colored. Mr. Mayfield 
has been re-elected several times, and is 
making an officer. 


FLORIDA. 
State Editor, J. M. GUILLIAMS, Jasper. 


Professor Nolen, late president of the 
M. E. Conference College at Leesburg, died 
a few weeks since. In his death Florida 
loses one of her truest men. 

The state reform school is to be estab- 
lished at Marianna. The superintendent 
will receive $600 per year. The salary is 
altogether out of proportion to the ability 
required for the successful control of the 
institution. 

Hillsborough county school board is agi- 
tating the question of bonding the county 
to raise money for the erection of good 
schoolhouses. 

A commercial department has been es- 
tablished in the Jacksonville high school. 
Professor Latham is the teacher. He is 
thoroughly qualified for his work, and his 
department is very popular. 

The. railroads of Florida granted a 
special rate of one cent a mile to the State 
Teachers’ Association at De Land. 


ALABAMA. 


TUSKEGEE. The fall session of the 
Normal and Industrial Institute—Booker 
T. Washington, president—was opened 
November 30 under conditions that indi- 
cate the great interest felt by the work be- 
ing done by that institute among the 
negroes. Letters were read from Presi- 
jent McKinley, Chief Justice Fuller, 
Bishop Galloway, Bishop Potter, and Hon. 
William E. Dodge. 


TEXAS. 


HOUSTON. The third annual celebra- 
tion of Library Day was observed Novem- 
ber 24 in all the publie schools of the city. 
The object of the celebration is the im- 
provement of the libraries of the several 
schools. 


A gentleman interested in a children’s 
home in Los Angeles relates to us the fol- 
lowing incident: — 

He had just succeeded in finding a home 
for a little boy of three and a half years 
old, but, before taking him to his new 
home, it was thought best to exchange his 
dress for trousers. When almost at his 
destination, his childish strength was ex- 
hausted, and he complained that he was 
very tired. The gentleman, to encourage 
him, told him that the only difference be- 
tween them now since he had discarded 
dresses was that one was a big man and 
the other a little man, and that men must 
not grow tired so easily. After a few 
moments’ silence, in which the little one’s 
steps grew still more dragging, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Well, take my pants off and 
carry me!’’—Child Study Monthly. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—An important article by George M. 
Sternberg, surgeon-general of the United 
States army, on the “Causes and Distribu- 


tion of Infectious Disease,’’ occupies the 
first place in Appletons’ Popular Science 
Monthly for January. Professor Ripley's 
twelfth chapter takes up the “Aryan Ques- 
tion.” “The King of the “Tvods,” by Nor- 
man Robireon, describes that versatile 
songsier, the mocking bird, as he appears 
in his native forests. “Science and 
Morals,” by M. P. E. Berthelot, discusses 
the relations between science, morals, and 
religion. ‘Feet and Hands,” by M. Ber- 
nard, is the first installment of a popular 
study in comparative anatomy. Professor 
His’s memorial address on Carl Ludwig 
and Carl Thiersch, delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, will interest all readers. 
The methods which make ‘“‘Double Taxa- 
tion” possible are discussed by the Hon. 
David A. Wells in his fourteenth chapter. 
Under the title ‘“‘Aborigines of the West 
Indies,” Lady Edith Blake describes the 
natives of these islands and their curious 
customs as they existed at the time of the 
landing of Columbus. Arthur Houghton 
Hyde discusses the immigration question, 
under the title ‘‘The Foreign Element in 
Our Civilization.” ‘“‘The Caingua of Para- 
guay,”’ by Dr. Machon, de&cribes a visit to 
a little known district of South America. 
“Francis Lieber’ is the subject of this 


month’s sketch. The titles in the Editor’s - 


Table are: “Education in Bonds,” ‘‘The 
Nature of Science,” and “Business Through 
Politics. Price, 50 centsa number; $5a 
year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


—Scribner’s Magazine for January opens 
well. Curiosity will be aroused from the 
first chapter of Thomas Nelson Page’s long 
serial in Scribner’s for 1898. It opens at 
an old Southern mansion, ‘‘Red Rock,” 
and pictures the social life before the war. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who is writing “The 
Story of the Revolution” for Scribner’s, 
begins with a picture of the social condi- 
tions in Philadelphia in 1774. Bret Harte 
writes a ballad in a new vein. Reginald 
de Koven discusses “Some Tendencies of 
Modern Opera,” and asks the following 
pertinent questions: ‘Are not the operatic 
composers of the day imitators almost to 
the extent of plagiarism? Are we not, in- 
deed, getting ‘Wagnerism,’ Wagner at sec- 
ond hand usque ad nauseam?” Russell 
Sturgis will hereafter conduct ‘The Field 
of Art” in the magazine, making it the 
vehicle for the expression of the best con- 
temporary opinion on art subjects. This 
number contains a discussion of certain 
phases of Rodin’s work by W. C. Brownell 
and John La Farge. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


The January Century has the opening 
part of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s new novel, 
“The Adventures of Francois: Foundling, 
Thief, Juggler, and Fencing Master During 
the French Revolution,” illustrated by Cas- 
taigne. The Gainsborough portrait of 
Mrs. Graham, engraved by Cole for the 
December Century, is replaced by another 
beautiful Gainsborough, engraved by Mul- 
ler, the “Portrait of General James Wolfe.” 
Other contributions on English topies are: 
“Scenes from Huxley’s Home Life,’’ by his 
son, Leonard Huxley, and the curious fea- 
tures of “The Lord Mayor’s Show” by Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell. The American material 
includes ‘Recollections of Washington 
and His Friends” as preserved in the 
family of Nathaniel Greene, by Martha L. 
Phillips; Heroism,’ a paper 
in the “Heroes of Peace” group, by Gustav 
Kobbe; ‘The Mysterious C.ty of Hon- 
duras,” the recent discoveries in Copan, 
here described by the explorer, George 
Byron Gordon, with a rich array of pic- 
tures by Henry Sandham. Other fiction, 
in addition to Dr. Mitchell’s stéry, is the 
third part of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘ Gocd 
Americans,” and three short. stories 
“The Courtship of Mr. Philip Johns,” by 
Klizabeth Carroll Shipman; ‘Miss Stacy’s 


ELY’S CREAM BALM isa 
positive cure, 
Apply — a It is quickly absorbed, 60 
nts at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St, New York City. 


Buryin’ Money,” by Alice M. Ewell; and 
“Madame Butterfly.” The “Topics of the 
Time” deal with current popular subjects, 
including “straight,” voting, lynching 
etc., and, in addition to the amusing mis- 
cellany in the department of “Lighter 
Vein,” there is an “Open Letter” by Jonas 
Stadling, with a fac-simile of the message 
from Andree, with its envelope, sent by 
the carrier pigeon which was shot on July 
15. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. New York: The Cenfury Company. 


~-Harper’s Monthly for January contains 
“*Roden’s Corner,” a novel, by Henry Seton 
Merriman, illustrated; “A Group of 
Players,” by Laurence Hutton, with un- 
published portraits; “The Blazing Hen- 
coop,”” by Octave Thanet, illustrated; 
‘‘Massai’s Crooked Trail,’ a story written 
and illustrated; “The New Northwest,” by 
J. A. Wheelock; “The King of Beaver,” a 
story, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, illus- 
trated; ‘‘The Sixth Sense,’”’ a story, by 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe; and “Stuttgart, 
the Ancient City,” by Elise J. Allen, illus- 
trated by Joseph Pennell. In the Editor’s 
Study Charles Dudley Warner discusses 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker; and Tenny- 
son as the interpreting genius of the nine- 
teenth century. The Editor’s Drawer 
opens with a story entitled “Journalism at 
Tucker’s Gulch,” by Hayden Carruth. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine for January; terms 
$4.00 a year. New York. ; 

The Leview of Reviews for January; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York. 

The Homiletic Review for January; terms, $3.00 
a year New York. 

Political Science Quarterly tor December; terms 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Century I/ustrated Magazine for January ; 
terms, $4.00 a year. New York. 

New England Magazine for January; terms, 
:3.00a year. Boston. 

The Chautauquan for January; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa 

Avpletons’ Poynlar Science Monthly for January ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York. 


HOLDEN’S SYSTEM OF PRESERVING 
BOOKS. 


In 1897 more New England school boards 
adopted the “Holden System for Preserv- 
ing Books” than ever before. Many 


each teacher’s desk-—so that instant re- 
pairs are made. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB. 

The education department of the Twenti- 
eth Century Club, Boston, by its plan of 
work now presented to the public again 
calls attention to this organization and to 
the character of its aims and accomplish- 
ments in behalf of the city’s improvement. 
The club, by its several sections devoted 
to social science and municipal reform, 
art and the purpose of making the city 
more beautiful, education, and the object 
of giving a better impulse to our schools 
and to individual mental effort, has cer- 
tainly marked out a progressive and use- 
ful career for itself. And its achievements 
in the way of free organ recitals, lectures 
upon art in public buildings and the home, 
and the stimulus given to reform munici- 
pal measures, demonstrate that, though 
the proclamation of the club calls its mem- 
bers to a high duty, there has already been 
put forward ample evidence that this duty 
will be performed. The plan of the educa- 
tion department is to establish a co-opera- 
tion between the universities and colleges 
of the city and vicinity in offering courses 
of instruction and lectures of such a char- 
acter, upon terms and at times that 
teachers and persons in professional life 
may find them available and helpful for 
their mental development. These courses 
of instruction have been carefully planned 
and made continuous. They will supply 
a need, and will give to teachers the result 
of thorough scholarship and _ research 
which will enable them to take into their 
mental reservoirs—upon which there is so 
constant a drain that little time or 
strength is left for the higher studies— 
ve of immediate and permanent 
value. 

The first course will be given by Profes- 
sor Josiah Royce of Harvard College on 
“The Social Factors in the Development 
of Individual Minds” Saturday mornings 
at 9 o’clock in Jacob Sleeper hall, Boston 
University, 12 Somerset street, beginning 
January 15. The price of the course 
tickets for these lectures has been fixed 
at $2 to enable all who may really desire 
to avail themselves of this privilege to do 
so. They may be obtained of the secre- 
tary, at 14 Ashburton place. - A discussion 
will follow each lecture, to which all at- 
tendants upon it are invited to contribute. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., J&R 
SHY CITY, J. 

In 1893 it was a case of business par:.\y- 
sis, in 1894 we had a year of debility. ip 
1895 the patient partially revived, in 1-9 
came a relapse, but in 1897 came recovery, 
and the patient took up his bed «nq 
walked. The great medicine man was « \)- 
lar wheat and thirty-cent corn, plus po 
harvests at this exigency abroad. 

I saw it myself, for in November I visi +d 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago, Omaiia 
Denver, Kansas City, Pueblo, and st. 
Louis, and saw everyone up to his eyes in 
new business. The consumer at last had 
money once more, and was spending it 

The industrial triumphs of 1897 are iin- 
portant. In this year the business elcid 
passed away, and another era of pros- 
perity, hopefully of long duration, opened. 
Export trade was larger in the fruits of the 
harvest, and particularly in manufactured 
goods, than in the history of the country. 
Americans are competing in every market 
American motors won the order in London, 
On a bridge in Holland an American firm 
was the lowest bidder. American sice| 
rails go regularly to China, Japan, and In- 
dia. A movement is on foot to have the 
English parliament pass a law changing 
the stamp on goods not made in England, 
stamped “Abroad,” instead of the name of 
the country where they are made. This is 
an effort on the part of the English law- 
makers to obscure the origin of these 
goods. 

For the Dixon Company personally, we 
have shared in the general prosperity. 
The year has been an agreeable one, the 
future looks rosy to those who have eyes 
to see. Perhaps the outlook was never 
more inviting. Never were there so many 
roads open to wealth to those who know 
how to find them. 

Yours truly, 
John A. Walker, Vice-President. 


Among the efficient teachers’ agencies in 
the land is that of Robertson’s Teachers 
Agency, Memphis, Tenn. During the past 
seven years this agency has filled vacan- 
cies in seventeen states. Teachers desir- 
ing positions in the South will find it t 
their interest to write to Mr. Robertson. 


which had for years used the Holden Book ~ Wa FES 
Covers adopted the repairing material for he: 4 i § H x yi i 


It is now universally recognized by 
school authorities that this system pro- 
duces a great saving in the outlay for text- 
books. We recommend all school boards 
to give the entire system a thorough trial. 
The Holden Patented Book Cover Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., are sole manufac- 
turers. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LEAFLETS. 

William W. Rupert, superintendent of 
schools of Pottstown, Pa., announces on 
the last page of the Journal monthly 
Geographical Leaflets giving the latest 
geographical news to pupils and teachers. 
We have examined the first numbers ot the 
Leaflets, and find them accurately and 
judiciously edited, and covering the entire 
field. They must be of great value as 
stimulants to pupils and teachers to keep 
in touch with the news of the times. For 
samples and prices address William W. 
Rupert, superintendent schools, Potts- 
town, Pa. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col, 
Educational Journal ............. Toronto, Can, 
Educational News.. .............. Newark, Del. 


...New York, N. Y. 
... Jacksonville, Fla. 
.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Educational Review...... 
Florida School Exponent 
Indiana School Journal. 


Interstate Review. ......... ..... Danville, Il. 

lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten News...............Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools...............00. Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri School Journal..... ... Jefferson Citv, Mo. 
North western Journal of Education..Lineoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly.......Columbus, Ohio. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
. Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania School Journal .. 
Popular Educator............... 


Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Pubhe School Journal............ Bloomington, IN. 
School Bulletin..... Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education................. Minneapolis, Minn 
School Review....................Chieago, I] 
Southern Schools................. Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute. .............. New York, N.Y. 
Teachers’ World.................. New York, N. Y 
Texas School Journal........... . Austin, Texas 


Western Schoo) Kanaas 
“ isconsin Journa) of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Woetern Taacher ilwankeaa Wie 


School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, 111 
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countries. 
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NATURE STUDY BY GRADES. 


GEOGRAPHY BY GRADES. 


EVANGELINE IN HISTORY. 


Journal Education 


We can only mention a few of the most prom- 
inent features for the coming year : — 


By Artuur C. Boypben. 
By Mary R Davis v4 
EDUCATIONAL IDEALS, By Saran Louise Arnocp and others. £22 


FOREIGN PSYCHOLOGICAL PEDAGOGICAL METHODS, 
By P.of. E B Tircnener. 
By A. E. Winsuip. 
ee KUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY IN 1897. 
sm STUDIES IN ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Ry: COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
x EXERCISES FOR SPECIAL DAYS, &e. 


x 
1898 


will continue to give its readers the bes. thoughts and x 
richest experiences of educational leaders in this and other NS 


KX 


t 


beautiful Wadonna by Bodenhausen, printed on high 
finished paper, given with each copy as a supplement. 


pd p Any present subscriber to the Journal who will send us one trial subscription 
(from Dee, 1, 1897, to June 1, 1898, for $1.00) will receive by return mail a copy 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ae Send us your orders at once, before our edition of the 
NC RFE R first issue of December is exhausted. It contains a 


X< NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 


Se Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 
AI) 


of "OUR INDUSTRIES: FABRICS,” by Mr. Winship, in board bindings. 


xx 


cx 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 
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Some New Books. — 


= 


Appleton’s Home Reading Books :— 
No. I., Harold’s First Discoveries...... .......... 
No. III., Uncle Robert’s Visit. ............ Parker 
The Social Mind and Education........ 
Suggestions for Laboratory and Field Work in High 
The History of South Carolina Under the Proprie- 
Vivian Of 
A Legend 
A System of Easy 
Servia: The Poor Man’s 
The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic............ 
Ministerial Priesthood. ..... 
Selections from Malory’s Morte D’Arthur........... 
Cicero: Selected Letters. 
The Training of a Craftsman, 
Album Historique. Tome I] .......... 
A Book of Verses for 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Stickney. Ginn & Co., Boston. $.35 
Troeger. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. .50 
& Helm. 50 
Vincent. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1,25 
Fuller. Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. 1.75 
White. James T. White & Co., N.Y. 3.00 
Du Maurier. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 5.00 
Du Maurier. ae 1.75 
Stewart. J.W. Cunningham & Co., St. Paul, .25 
Cromwell. Spon & Chamberlain, N.Y. -50 
Vivian, Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 4.00 
Lutoslawski. 4 “ 6.00 
Mead. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1,00 
Miller Truslove & Comba, N. Y. 2.00 
Parmentier. Colin & Cie., Paris. — 
Lucas. Henry Holt & Co.,N. Y. 2.00 


THE PRANG SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Prang scholarships at Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, have been awarded for 
1897-1898 to the following students: Miss 
Lena F. Cleveland, Camden, Me., super- 
visor of drawing; W. Washington Dove, 
Providence, R. L., manual training high 
school; Miss Christin M. Gastmann, Ran- 
dolph, N. Y., grade teacher, primary; M:ss 
Helen M. Hilton, Boston, Mass., grade 
teacher, grammar; Miss Hallie M. Hood. 
Westerly, R. L., supervisor of drawing and 
music; Miss Dela Pollock Mussey, 
teacher of drawing, New York City high 
school; Miss Florence L, Rose, St. Johns, 
Mich., grade teacher, primary. 

The scholarships are limited to ten, and 
are awarded each year to those students 
in the Prang normal art classes, Boston, 
whose work ranks sufficiently high to de- 
serve them. One of the conditions of the 
competition is that the work of the classes 
shall be carried out by students who are 
actively engaged in public school work. 
As these classes are conducted wholly by 
home study and correspondence, it re- 
quires special application to win the 
scholarships. 

The holder of the scholarship is entitled 
to free tuition in the day and evening 
classes of the art department at Pratt In- 
stitute, and to $100 in money. 

The following prominent teachers and 
supervisors of drawing are scholarship 
graduates of the Prang normal art 
classes:— 

Miss Ida E. Boyd, assistant supervisor 
of drawing, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Lilla 
A. Nourse, teacher of drawing, high 
school, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss Jessie Patterson, supervisor of draw- 
ing, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Miss Margaret 
J. Patterson, supervisor of drawing, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Miss Estellé& E. Potter, 
supervisor of drawing, New London, Ct.; 
Miss Harriette L. Rice, supervisor of 
drawing, Providence, R. I.; E. Newton 
Reser, supervisor of drawing, La Fayette, 
Ind.; Miss Wilhelmena  Seogmiller, 
supervisor of drawing, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Miss Ruth Warner, instructor of drawing, 
training school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The handsomest calendar of the year” 
is the prevailing opinion of those who 
have seen the Youth’s Companion calendar 
for 1898. It consists of three panels, each 
of which presents a charming Watteau de- 
sign of figures in quaint, rich costumes. 
The twelve colors in which they are 
printed give a delicacy and softness to 
these pictures like that of water-color 
paintings. The three panels are sur- 
rounded by a scroll -border embossed in 
gold The entire calendar is so delicate 
in design and coloring that it makes an at- 
tractive ornament for any home. 

This calendar is published exclusively 
by the Youth’s Companion, and could not 
be sold in art stores for less than one dol- 
lar, Yet every new subscriber to the Com- 
panion and those who renew for the year 
\89S receive it free. It is by far the rich- 
est souvenir of the season that the Com- 
panion has ever presented its friends. 

Mr. Gladstone, the greatest of living 
Englishmen, has for the fifth time paid 
the Youth’s Companion the compliment of 
making it the medium through which to 
address the American people. His article 
appears in the New Year’s number. 

Full prospectus of the 1898 volume and 
sample copies of the paper sent free upon 
request. 


J Awkward Miss (with an umbrella)— 
Beg pardon!” Polite Gentleman—‘Don’t 
mention it. I have another eye left.’’-— 
New York Weekly. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


THE ADVERTISER’S HANDY GUIDE 
FOR 1897-98. 

The Lyman D. Morse’ Advertising 
Agency of New York City, whose reputa- 
tion is world wide, has just issued the thir- 
teenth annual edition of its ‘‘Advertisers’ 
Handy Guide” (size, 4x6%, over one inch 
in thickness, and contains 789 pages, price, 
$2.00). It contains, in condensed form, all 
the information considered essential by an 
advertiser. 

{In it will be found a list of the leading 
papers, magazines, and other periodicals 
of the United States and Canada, arranged 
in alphabetical order by states and towns 
stating the circulation and other desirable 
information. 

In addition to the general list of daily 
and weekly papers will be found special} 
lists of class publications grouped. 

This admirable compilation is very valu- 
able to advertisers, and refiects great credit 
on the Lyman D. Morse Advertising 
Agency, whose offices are at 38 Park row, 
New York. 


MISCELLANEUUS. 

“Do you see that thing on the wall 
there? Above the clock? That thing 
with ribbons on it?” ‘Yes; what is it?’ 
“That’s a match-receiver. It is intended 
to receive burnt matches. For instance, 
suppose I use a match. | extinguish the 
match and put it on the table. Then I go 
across the street and borrow a steplad- 
der. I bring the stepladder into the room, 
moye the sofa away from the wall, plant 
my stepladder, and carry that piece of 
burnt match up the ladder and drop it into 
the receiver. Then I come down from the 
ladder, put the sofa back in its place, take 
the stepladder home, and there you are. 
1 tell you, it’s a great thing to have these 
handy little articles around the house.’’— 
Chicago Record. 


Thousands suffer from Catarrh or cold 
in head and have never tried the popular 
remedy. There is no longer any excuse, 
as a 10 cent trial size of Ely’s Cream Balm 
can be had of your druggist or we mail it 
for 10 cents. Full size, 50 cents. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

A friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream 
Balm, and after using it six weeks I believe 
myself cured of catarrh. It is a most val- 
uable remedy.—Joseph Stewart, 624 Grand 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“No,” said Miss Cayenne, in response to 
a question about a friend, “he is not musi- 
eal. At all events, he doesn’t belong to 
any musical organization.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T heard him say that music soothed 
him, and made him feel peaceful.’’—-Wash- 
ington Star. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect suecess. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 


é it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sta.., 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
4008 00888 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


NARROWED down to four was the quick reply of the superintendent of one of our largest cities, when 
asked about what Teachers’ Agencies he had confidence in. “In the first place,” he contin. 
ued, explaining yd gy “there is no use in bothering with recently established agencies. hey haven't can- 
didates enough, and they don’t know enough about them. Unless an Agency has been working under the same 
management for ten years, its store of accumulated experience is not enough to make it very he)pful tome. In 
the second place,” he continued, ‘‘I must know the man at the head of it. I don’t deal with an abstraction or with 
a ‘Bureau’ without responsible names behind it. DOWN petent teacher and get the present commission 

The temptation is so py to crowd in an incom- regardless of its future effect on the Agency, that 4 
will not trust myself toa man whose personal reputation is not at stake and of value enough to be worth preserv- 
ing. Finally,” he said, “I will deal only with a recommendation Agency. There are one or two Agencies other- 
wise of some value that are nuisances to me because they are never satisfied to recommend one ortwo. They get 
nervous for fear they shall lose the place, or that one of their candidates will get it whom they have not notified, 
and begin to flood me with applications. So now I never go outside of four Teachers’ Agencies.” TO y . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.......... soon GO. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Avaiterium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
0u should write to the 


for Western Positions Writ demon 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces te Colleges 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Pioprievwors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 Kine &t.. West, Toronto, 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 

Telephone 2277. Established 1893, 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(formerly called ** The Beacon Teachers’ Agency,’’— no change in management). 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N, E, *° BROMFIELD sr., 


Telephone, Boston 261. | Has fillea 2752 positions. F. B. SPAULDING, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supprtes Schools of all grades with ee ef Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 

: Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Wi ns h ip | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. WM. F. JARVIS, 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency Four $2,000 POSITIONS 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
FILLED BY TEACHERS 


Established 1855. 
Personally Recommended. 


3 East 14th St., New York. 
Teachers Wanted Constantly. “27% /or Stamp. 


OF RE 
RELIABLE No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 


The ‘TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Must have more good teachers. One half of our 
calls, last month, found us without 
suitable candidates. 


Established 1880. 
WANTED, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 

To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
tilled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
ROWERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


The Home Teachers’ Agency, 


A 364 Washington St., Boston, 
MERICAN JHERS’ BUREAI 


HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the * Journal of Education.” 


‘ SAT SFACTORY SERVICE, OR 
Guarantees FoR ENROLLMENT. 


x 
x 
x Interior Decoration Of special == 
x value to teachers x 
x interested x! 
Xx 
ie artistic decoration |x 
A By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their A 
\V Member of Boston School Committee. schoolrooms. |V 
Xx 
4 Paper. Price, 25 cents. x 
x : x 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, |x 
Xx 
+ 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. x 
fe x 
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16 7 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XLVIL—No. 1, 
Publishers. Position in New England Wanted. 


A well-known commercial teacher, penmay, 
accountant, and special student of pedagogy of 


Uj N [ UJ E R S] TY Write for Catalogue, thirteen years’ experience wishes to engage wit), 
Price-List, school in New England for next year. Immedi- 
Any _ Information, | ate correspondence invited. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA COMPETENT, 
110-112 Boylston 8t. 29-33 EK. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. P U B LI S A | NG BD ft hg 4 Care of Journal. 


E CLAIM to be able to furnish al KINDERGARTEN COMPANY #3: e New Yorke| Jo Teachers and 
W tae N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, School Boards 


from the table down to the shoe-peg, and no one unacquainted with the kindergarten can _ +++ Boston, Mass. 
To close up the business of the Metro. 


imagine what a variety of goods that includes. 
On application we will send our 30-page catalog describing these goods, as well as POLITAN PUBLISHING Co., I offer 120 sets 


our great variety of School Aids, Books for Teachers, etc. Cortina’s Self - Instructor. of the 


E CALL attention to our magazine, KINDERGARTEN AVE YOU ever seen our “— nish, In 20 = 

REVIEW, which has been enlarged and improved. | PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD ? rench, re: a Cc O U M B | N 

It has already secured an enviable popularity among kia- | guide to English. 4 A 
dergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers of young) indergarten in existence. French, specimen copies of Books I. and IL. (8 
chikiren. Price, $2.00 a year. ‘Send fora sample copy. | The price is $2.00 cons, |CWYCLOPEDIA 

. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 

j j , ri igi f the adaptation of the ; 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass, tte of languages, 
New York. ttt "ATLANTA. ttt Kansas City. New York. 32 Volumes, (Ab'tt 26,000 Pages.) 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING As the oak from Cloth Binding, $16. . 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 


4 Regular Price, #40. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., the little ACO?N so has egular Price 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Bindin 18 
This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a our business increased and Half. Seal ir 6 ug, $ ° | 
actical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, egular 
"parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles an entirely expanded until to day we are di 
hi arallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely o 
my while yet giving them the of clear, full, illustrated oxplonstions mailing or expressing prepaid Persian Morocco Bin Ing, $24. 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pra nstitute, «ite Regular Price, 64. 
sekeols and evening schools all over the country. > ia Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
the subject, and like both its inatter and ite to cities and towns and ham This ts a Standard Work, combining 
sll chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inse 
an ‘The illustrations of of machinery and the whoie lets in ebery county DIC TIONAR 4 WITH 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculia ° ‘ pe a ; 
Price, $1.25, DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. in the United States A MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY. 
HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Promptness, courtesy, These prices are made solely ¢o dispose of the 
New York prices. New and I 
151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., remaining stock of the METROPOLITAN Pup- 
LISHING Co., retiring from business. ‘To 


New alphabetical catalogue 
Sree if you mention this ad 


reliable parties unable to pay all cash, spe- 
| HOW TO SEE THE POINT yt yo people ‘who have studied “ngtishy cial terms will be made. Address 
atin, ¢ tree rareless and slov- 
AND PLACE IT is indispensable to all 4 Cooper In D. ABRAHAM, 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. are soon forgotten. Hy mail, 


LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St,, N. Y. stitute, New York 138 W. 65th St., . . New York. | 
Hinds & Noble Educational /nstitutions 
y New for the Geography Class ! | 44” . 
omething New for the Geograp 

rive the latest geo- 
RUPERT’S MONTHLY GEOGRAPHICAL LEAFLETS @1y5,308,'atext £9; OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
boys and girls studying the subject. Price: 5 cents per leaflet, 50 cents per doz., or 83.50 per huuadred, . 4 Upen to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year for ten numbers. TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves hae 
All letters perteining to the LEArLeTs should be addressed to the author, ~ > better positions should write for an- 
W. RUPERT By BODENHAUSEN. nouncement of Central University Correspondence School 
: ° iving courses for Home Study leading to degrees of 
Supt. of Schools, Pottstown, Pa. Printed on heavy paper for framing.  |%s., Pi:B., Ph.D. etc. ; also of great value to Physicians, 


Clergymen, and all literary workers. 
‘Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Price, 15 cents each. 
Correspondence Instruction 

; At the suggestion of our subscribers we have THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers i iakdens 

“ A useful, timely, and high-class publication. I am struck with the vaniely@ printed a limited number of copies of the Ma-| courses in College and University subjects for those who 

of solid information you manage to condense into so smalla compass.” donna, which was given asa supplement with the | cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 


— Prest. J. G. ScHURMAN, Cornell University. 


CURRENT HIstTory 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 


: THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre 
JOURNAL of December 2, on very heavy paper spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ils.’ tw) 


While they last we will send them to any NORMAL SCHOOLS. _ 
address securely packed in a tube at 15 cents HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Specie! 
each, postpaid. Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, ments. Piano instruction according to the most 


approved methods. For circulars apply to 


3 SOMERSET, ST., Boston, Mass. Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
a ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and trail- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 

A COLLEGE EDUCATION BY MAIL school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 


w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Thorough instruction 
TIME, ix book-keeping ana NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PAR business, shorthand,sci - FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


ence, journalism, lan- For circulars address 


OMPARATIVELY few magazines can boast of such flattering testimonials 
as to their sterling worth as CurRENY History. The above endorsement 


from President Schurman of Cornell University is only one of hundreds 
which are being constantly received from subscribers and the press. 


Comprehensive, Concise, Accurate, and Unbiased. 


guages, architecture, w Miss ELLEN Principal. 
surveying,drawing;civ- 


{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
il, mechanical, aaa, Ss For both sexes. For catalogues address tle 
electrical, hydraulic, Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
municipal, sanitary, — 
railroad and structural = * TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
engineering. Expert in- For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
structors. Fifth year. Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. | 


Fees moderate. NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrieLp, Mass. 


é 

é 

é CURRENT HIsTORY presents a concise but complete, unbiased, accurate, and ; 

$ interesting record of public affairs in every part of the world, and contains the only a 

complete summing up of the various ‘ternational and diplomatic questions of @ 

the day. It shows the progress that is being made in political, social, intellectual, - 

rs and industrial lines in all countries ; gives biographies of people who become 4 . 

prominent, and of prominent people who die; records great discoveries and impor- er sexes. 

tant inventions; marks the affairs of all lands in which there is an established form interested. CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal 

‘ $ 


of government, and notes THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD as that history is being 
made. It does for the present what CYCLOPEDIAS DO FOR THE PAST; f. é., Crys- 
tallizes knowledge and puts it into an easily and immediately available form. It 
supplements all the existing cyclopedias by giving more recent information than 
they can possibly supply. Practically, it is a SeRIAL CycLopEpIA, of which a 
volume appears every three months. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, (Ine.) . Mane. 
61 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. or catalogues address 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principa'. 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled 0” 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemii¢ 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


| Reocis, Invertebrate Animals, at less tha 
t 


Thoroughly Indexed. 

The number of CurkenT History for the last quarter of each year will contain 
an EXHAUSTIVE INDEX, which will include portraits and biographical sketches, and 
which will enable the reader to immediately turn to any subject, or any part of a 
subject, which has been prominently before the people of any country of the world 
during the twelve months covered by the volume, and obtain a complete and accu- 
rate knowledge of the same. 


one-half usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 - 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebra t ; 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of ‘ 
pages. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
eow 612 17th St., N. W., Washington D. ¢. 


Published Quarterly ; $1.50 a year. Specimen Copy, 25 cents. 


SAMPLE PAGES FREE, 


EKmerson College of Oratory. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training 4! 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific 4! 
pract' al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 2 
te Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, “Mass. 


x » 
‘ 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. ee 
i 
| | 
- | 


